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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


a ee 
ATE on Tuesday evening London was amazed, or 
rather astounded, by a statement that the Pleni- 
potentiaries sitting at Portsmouth, New Hampshire, had 
made peace, and on Wednesday the statement was found 
to be accurate. The Russians, it is true, had adhered, 
as we expected, to their refusal to pay an indemnity, but 
to the utter surprise of both sets of Plenipotentiaries, 
the Government of Tokio had telegraphed instructions to 
waive this demand. Baron Komura, therefore, though, it is 
said, personally almost heartbroken at the result of all his 
efforts, when on Tuesday M. Witte offered as the ultimatum 
of his Sovereign the southern half of Sakhalin without an 
indemnity, said “I accept,’ and the war was over. The 
Treaty is now being drawn up, and will, it is believed, be 
signed within another ten days, the delay being necessary 
because the precise words of each clause may be of grave 
importance. The terms are therefore still concealed, but 
it is known that Japan obtains the lease of Port Arthur, 
Dalny, and the peninsula of Liaotung; that she becomes 
predominant in Korea; that Russia abandons Manchuria, 
which will be handed over to the Chinese; that Japan obtains 
possession of the, railway from a point south of Kharbin to 
Port Arthur; that she receives all Sakhalin south of the 
fiftieth parallel, though with an obligation not to fortify; that 
she will enjoy fishing rights on the Siberian coast said to be 
of great value; and that she will be paid for the mainte- 
nance and repatriation of her sixty-seven thousand Russian 
prisoners. As regards money, the total to be paid to her on 
this and other questions of detail will be from sixteen to 
twenty millions. 














The Russians declare they have won a diplomatic victory, 
and M. Witte is said on his return to his hotel to have 
indulged in a burst of self-praise for his successful firmness, 
which is, we hope, misreported. The general surprise at the 
decision of Tokio is, however, so acute that the world is 
aflame with curiosity as to the true motive of the Mikado’s 
Government. It all arises, say many, from the general 
“magnanimity” of the Japanese, who are taught by their 
code of Busbido to spare the defeated; but that seems a 
little viewy. The Japanese have exhibited singular self- 
control, and freedom from the desire of vainglory; but 
statesmen do not abandon national claims to large sums 
of money without grave reason. It is said, but not, we 
believe, truly, that great financiers refused to both Govern- 
ments further aid unless peace were made; and it is 
also said that the Japanese statesmen dreaded the long 
and exhausting war which Russia could wage if driven 
beyond the Khingan Mountains; but the report which ex- 
plains most is one about our own Treaty with Japan. This 





Treaty is to be “extended,” and, it is said, our Government, 
aware that the equilibrium in Europe had been disturbed by 
the war, offered, if peace were made, to guarantee the posses- 
sions acquired by Japan, on condition that if India were 
attacked Japan would assist in its defence. The Japanese 
agreed, and peace was made. The report is much too serious 
a one to be discussed at the end of a paragraph, and, while 
generally approving, we must reserve our comments till 
further information is available. 


President Roosevelt may not deserve all the extravagant 
laudations which the French Press in particular bestows 
upon him for “ making peace,” but he does deserve the hearty 
acknowledgments of the world for his nerve and perseverance. 
He had no motive for embarking in the business but the 
humanitarian one; but, once embarked, he refused to acknow- 
ledge defeat, passed over rebuffs as mere words, and continued 
to press his views upon both Tokio and St. Petersburg. But 
for his persistence and the reluctance to offend so powerful 
a mediator, the Conference would have broken up more than 
a fortnight ago. His intervention gained time both for 
calm thought and for advice from outside, and it was at last 
successful. His action has justified the claim of the American 
President, as the ruler most removed from the jarring interests 
of older States, to be on the whole the most acceptable 
referee where nations wish for peace and can see no 
honourable way of securing it. The delight of the American 
people at his success, and the warm congratulations from all 
Europe, will be a reward after his own heart, and will help 
to make him the most popular President who has recently 
held power. 





Japanese publicists are already alive to the inevitable 
changes in the social conditions of their country likely to be 
brought about by the war. The editor of the Mainichi 
Shimbun, who is also a Deputy to the Japanese Parliament, 
contributes to the last number of the Européen a striking 
article, summarised in Wednesday's Westminster Gazette, in 
which he forecasts the effect of the great national struggle on 
the national spirit. His chief point is that it will exert a 
democratising influence on the people. “ After the war is 
ended every soldier will remember that he has done his 
country service,’ and when the men return to their homes 
* they will think little of social distinctions—they will weigh 
all their fellow subjects in the same balance.” In spite of 
this equalising tendency, the writer anticipates that economic 
changes consequent on the war will widen the gulf between 
rich and poor: “in a word, while public opinion tends towards 
equality, the financial situation will tend to create a social 
abyss.” Hence he appeals to the governing classes to 
mitigate the dangers of the situation by an extension of the 
franchise,—the expedient adopted by the British Govern- 
ment after 1815, and by Germany after 1870. 


The Baltic cruise of the British Channel Fleet, which 
reached Swinemiinde last Sunday afternoon, and sailed on 
Thursday morning, has been marked by an incident which 
deserves cordial acknowledgment, and has been fully appre- 
ciated by the British Navy. By order of the Kaiser, the first 
and second squadrons of the German Navy interrupted their 
mancuvres in order to greet the British ships, and the 
usual interchange of visits and salutes took place on Monday 
morning. A banquet was given on that evening at the 
Kurhaus in honour of the visitors, at which Admiral von 
Koester and other German naval officers were present, and 
the speeches on both sides were marked by very cordial 
feeling, Admiral Wilson warmly thanking the Kaiser for his 
graceful compliment, and expressing the belief that inter- 





course between members of the two Navies was calculated 
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better than any other means to further the understanding 
between the two nations. Large numbers of sightseers availed 
themselves of the special trains running from Berlin, Magde- 
burg, Halle, and Hanover, and the British bluejackets on 
shore leave were everywhere well received. The attitude of 
the general public has been one of keen and critical interest 
—the members of the German Navy League visited Swine- 
miinde in thousands—rather than of demonstrative friendli- 
ness; but the visit has been marked by no untoward incident, 
the municipalities of the German ports are showing generous 
hospitality, and the attitude of the leading German news- 
_papers has been as correct as that of the Government. 


The French Government are again in trouble about 
Moroceo. The Maghzen at Fez has rejected their representa- 
tion about the Algerian recently arrested, and repeats its 
determination to consider any offending Mussulman, whether 
protected by the Capitulations or not, if he resides in 
Morocco, a subjeet of the Sultan. It pleads, in fact, the 
Asiatic idea that religion, and not birthplace, is the condition 
for nationality. As neither France nor Europe can tolerate 
that assumption, the French will, it is asserted, move troops 
across the Algerian frontier to Ujda, where their incursion 
will at once revive the hopes of the recently defeated 
Moroccan Pretender. They are, however, still suspicious of 
the designs of Germany, and inclined, before their troops 
move, to see the effect of the recall of their Minister from 
Fez, which may shock the Sultan into a more complaisant 
mood. The Sultan is very weak; he is raising money, on 
the promise of his small loan from Germany, to expend in 
buying new distractions; and the Maghzen is still in a most 
arrogant temper. Its members think that while Germany is 
still unsatisfied, and the Conference still in the future, they 
may safely defy France. They, indeed, have released the 
prisoner, but only on the pretext that he is ill; and they 
still adhere to their general contentions, and refuse either 
reparation or apology. They had not, however, when they 
signed their last despatch heard of the Peace in the Far 
East. 


The Emperor of Austria has, it is said, resolved not to 
yield to the Hungarians upon the question of the language to 
be used in giving the words of command. There must, he 
conceives, be one language for the whole Imperial Army, or 
it will become a comparatively useless machine. It has been 
decided, therefore, in a Council called to debate the situa- 
tion created by a widespread refusal to collect the taxes, to 
make one more effort to break up the Opposition in Par- 
liament, and if that fails, to substitute, either through an 
Act or through a decree, a wider suffrage for the present 
restricted one. Every man who can write is to have a vote. 
The effect of this change will be to increase greatly the 
number of Slav voters, and thus to diminish or destroy the 
present Magyar majority. The project is an astute one, as it 
is always difficult to reject a wide suffrage when proposed 
from above; but it is a little half-hearted. The franchise 
will still lack the plebiscitary force which attaches to a really 
universal suffrage, and it is not certain that many of the 
new voters will not agree to regard the Magyars as their 
leaders. ‘The masses are often found to be very conservative, 
and much inclined to believe that that which has been ought 
to continue. The Slavs of Hungary do not hate the Magyars, 
who have so long defended the Constitution of their kingdom, 
as the Slavs of Bohemia hate the Germans. 


The thirteenth Inter-Parliamentary Conference for pro- 
moting arbitration between nations began its session on 
Monday at Brussels. Its main purpose was to give effect to 
President Roosevelt's suggestion of another Hague Con- 
ference to complete the work of the last, and it was attended 
by over three hundred delegates from the chief countries of 
the world. The chief business of the Conference was the 
discussion of certain proposals of the American representa- 
tives, especially one for drafting a model Arbitration Treaty 
for general use, and another for creating an International 
Congress, to which certain questions of international politics 
should be habitually referred, and which should have authori- 
tative jurisdiction within the terms of such reference. These 
proposals, in which it is not unreasonable to see the hand of 
President Roosevelt, were referred to a Committee of Inquiry, 








and, though it is impossible to expect that they will be 
accepted as they stand by any Power, some workable com. 
promise may be hammered out. The tone of the Conferencg 
was much more modest and practical than in former years, 
It was concerned more with practical ways and means than 
with vague ideals. Arbitration, indeed, as a general Principle 
is unattainable, for no nation will ever consent to arbitrate 
about things that vitally touch it; but something may be 
done to provide a “cooling-time” before war becomes 
inevitable. 


The Times last Saturday contained a striking article on 
the industrial decline in the New England States, which tha 
writer attributes to the capture of the municipal and political 
organisations by the Irish. Boston, in which the decline js 
most patent, has become, in the words of its late Member of 
Congress, an Irish city, and he explained its stagnation by 
this fact. Although it has the highest per capita valuation 
of property of any city in the United States, it possesses an 
enormous Irish proletariat, who control elections; and the 
result is that the amount of taxes for the year 1904 paid by 
its seventy-five Councilmen and thirteen Aldermen was only 
seven hundred and fifty dollars, the yearly wage of a day 
labourer, out of a total of twenty-two million dollars. There 
have been some ugly scandals in public life owing to the 
same cause, and it is a significant fact that Boston asked 
to be deprived of the right of managing its own police force, 
fearing future misgovernment. This safeguard, according to 
the writer of the article, and the fact that the judiciary is 
not, as in most American cities, popularly elected, alone 
prevent it from being the worst-governed city in the Union, 
The article is partisan in tone and probably over-coloured, 
but the activity in politics and the economic incapacity of 
the low class of Irish are undoubtedly a grave danger in the 
United States, and are deplored by the better men among 
their own leaders. 


The Chinese Government have taken the remarkable step 
of appointing a Commission to make a tour of the world to 
investigate the various types of Parliamentary government. 
The Commissioners, who will travel in great state, intend to 
go first to Japan, and then by way of the United States to 
Europe. The Empress, it is reported, means to promulgate 
a decree at the New Year establishing a Parliament twelve 
years hence, The Commissioners will collect information to 
enable a Constitution to be drafted, and meantime a body of 
students will be maintained abroad at the Government's 
expense in order to ensure the efficient working of the 
Parliament when it assembles. It is a curious policy, if 
correctly reported, and may probably be set down to the 
power which the example of Japan has over the Chinese 
mind. To it a Parliament is not, as with us, a growth of 
time, but a new invention which can be used satisfactorily by 
any one who takes the pains to understand it. It will be 
interesting to note what forms government by debate may 
assume among a people of such an alert and intricate 
intelligence. 


Various aspects of the Chinese labour question in 
the Transvaal are illustrated by the telegrams in Tues- 
day's and Wednesday’s Times. In one we read _ that 
a large party of members of the British Association 
visited the Jumpers Deep Mine, where a Chinese band 
with only three months’ training played “God Save the 
King” very creditably, and also “Home, Sweet Home” and 
other airs. On the other band, the Johannesburg corre- 
spondent of the 7'%mes, telegraphing on the 28th ult., states 
that ‘‘a fresh crime—the third within a few days—has been 
committed by Chinese deserters from the mines. This time 
it resulted in the death of a Chinese trader, whose store was 
raided near Krugersdorp.” The correspondent adds that 
“the exploits of these marauding Chinamen are undoubtedly 
a serious development”; and the Daily Mail correspondent, 
who gives fuller details of these outrages, asserts that “ these 
troubles are causing a feeling of extreme nervousness among 
the farmers and others in the surrounding country.” 


Further complications are noted in the Johannesburg tele- 
grams in Wednesday’s Times. It appears that no provision had 
been made for the extra police supervision rendered needful by 
the importation of fifty thousand Chinamen, and the mine- 
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owners are now protesting against the view that they should 
pear the whole burden. Meantime the constabnlary are being 
strengthened and distributed in a chain of posts along the 
Rand, “active steps are being taken to round up the deserting 
Chinamen,” and the Government has decided to supply 
Magistrates in the districts near the mines with arms and 
ammunition for discretionary issue to the farmers. On the 
whole, the cost of teaching Chinese coolies to play “ Home, 
Sweet Home” in three months seems likely to be con- 


siderable. 


A bitter personal dispute has been waged in India between 
the Viceroy and the Commander-in-Chief, and the Minutes 
recording it have been published there and telegraphed home. 
Substantially Lord Kitchener accuses Lord Curzon of mis- 
representing the proposals he made for carrying out the 
orders of the Secretary for India regulating in a new way the 
relations between the Commander-in-Chief and the Govern- 
ment of India. He considers that the summary of his pro- 

ls sent home by the Viceroy is calculated to raise an 
impression at the India Office that he wished to disregard the 
orders sent by the Secretary of State. As, in his own opinion, 
he has not done this, he insists on the publication of his 
protest. Lord Curzon complies, but writes a rejoinder in 
which he maintains that his summary was accurate, and was 
drawn up with the assistance of the greatest experts at his 
command. It is, of course, impossible for us to condense 
the details of a highly technical controversy; but we must 
record our opinion that on the most important issue, 
which is Lord Kitchener's refusal to the Viceroy of 
a right to consult the new Military Member on all mili- 
tary questions, Lord Curzon establishes his case, and 
Lord Kitchener does not. The public at home, however, 
has seized upon another point, the needless and injurious 
publication of Minutes which should have been reserved for 
the information or decision of the India Office alone. Grave 
censure is passed almost everywhere on this breach of a 
wholesome etiquette,—a censure in which, as will be seen in 
another column, we most fully concur. 


Further information as to the Scottish Volunteer Review 
proves that the War Office is not to blame for the un- 
fortunate contretemps described in our last issue. It is now 
clearly established that the movement was initiated by “the 
local authorities,’ who, on being informed that precedents 
were against a grant of money for the conveyance of troops, 
and that no money had been voted for the purpose, requested 
Mr. Arnold-Forster to make this a special case, and stated 
that £4,000 would be sufficient. As a result of this appeal, 
the Army Council agreed to find the money, “ though at the 
expense of other services,” the administration of the sum and 
the conduct of the Review being placed at once in the hands 
of the general officer commanding. These facts are set forth 
in an official statement issued by the War Office, which adds 
that this is the first occasion on which the War Office has 
provided funds to cover the travelling expenses of Volunteers 
proceeding to a Royal Review. Further light is thrown on 
the episode by the Scotsman of last Saturday, which asserts 
that the subsequent deadlock was due to a miscalculation as 
to the sum required to cover the expenses of the Volunteers, 
which led in turn to the appeal of the Lord Provost of 
Edinburgh to the chief Scottish Corporations to supply the 
deficit. 


For this muddle, at any rate, the War Office cannot be 
held responsible. But on the larger and infinitely more 
important question involved in the enforcement of the 
medical examination of the Volunteers it is impossible to 
relieve the War Secretary of responsibility for a grave and 
unconstitutional blunder. For a résumé of the facts we 
may refer our readers to an excellent leader in Tues- 
day’s Standard, and to the letter signed “ Volunteer Field 
Officer” which appears in our correspondence columns. We 
agree with the Standard in acquitting the commanding 
officer of blame. ‘The Circular remained,” and the terms 
of the Circular left Volunteer commanders and medical 
officers no option in the matter. “The whole difficulty 
arises from the neglect of the War Office to withdraw 
or modify a Circular which the Secretary of State had 
declared not to be an Order.” We deal at length elsewhere 
with the whole question of the attitude of the Government 








to the Volunteers, and will only add that while we cannot 
regret the action of the three sergeants, we hold strongly 
that the men who have submitted to the examination have 
taken the wiser course. It is above all things necessary at 
such a crisis that the Volunteers should refrain from any 
action which may expose them to the charge of indiscipline 
or insubordination, and so play into the hands of the Govern- 
ment in their policy of disintegrating and destroying the 
Auxiliary Forces. 


The Irish Landowners’ Convention held its annual meeting 
in Dublin on Friday week. The speech of the President, 
the Duke of Abercorn, dealt mainly with the grave hitch in 
the working of the Act of 1903, caused by the inability of the 
Government to make the necessary payments to vendors. 
Only about one-fifth of the purchase-money for estates which 
have been sold had been paid over by the State, and there 
appeared no immediate prospect of the Government being able 
to raise the balance. If, as Mr. Wyndham believed, the rate 
of purchase will soon be accelerated, this may be a very serious 
matter for the national credit. It is already a serious matter 
for the unfortunate vendors, who having sold their properties 
are unable to secure advances on them, while the fact of sale 
means an immediate loss of income. Mr. Long proposed last 
Session to pay off part of the debt in depreciated land stock, 
but the Bill in question was abandoned. We have dealt with 
the matter elsewhere ; here it is sufficient to note that it is a 
really serious problem, which demands the instant attention of 
the Government. The Irish landowners have relied upon the 
honour of the country, and some means must be found of 
relieving them from what is an awkward, and in many cases 
a grievous, predicament. 


The second and more important part of Professor Darwin’s 
Presidential address, delivered at Johannesburg on Wednes- 
day, proved to be an intensely interesting series of astronomical 
variations on the theme of cosmic flux. Professor Darwin 
proceeded to show how Bode’s law of planetary distances 
pointed to, and was supported by, a solution of the problem 
of cosmical evolution by the theory of meteoric accretions. 
The nebular hypothesis of Laplace presented certain apparent 
fundamental divergences from this theory, but he himself 
believed that the discordances would one day be reconciled. 
We have not space even to summarise his discussion of the 
mathematical researches which sought to explain the birth of 
planets and satellites by the conjoint influences of gravitation 
and rotation, but may notice his general adherence to the 
side of the geologists, as opposed to the physicists, in regard 
to computing cosmic time—z.e., the age of the solar system— 
and his insistence on the importance of the discovery of 
radium as showing that concentration of matter is not the 
only source from which the sun may draw its heat. 


Professor Darwin concluded his address by observing that 
although we might with some confidence trace the solar system 
and the stars in general back to primitive nebulae, such 
primitive nebulae stood in as much need of explanation as their 
stellar offspring. Hence, even granting the exact truth of these 
theories, the advance towards an explanation of the universe 
remained miserably slight. We might be amazed at all that 
man had been able to find out, but the immeasurable magni- 
tude of the undiscovered would throughout all time remain 
to humble his pride, It is noteworthy, however, that his 
remarks on stellar evolution did not point to the likelihood of 
that astronomical discovery which might humble man’s pride 
more than anything else,—the existence of other cosmic 
systems than our own. 


Though the solar eclipse of Wednesday was visible in but 
few parts of the British Isles owing to cloudy weather, suc- 
cessful observations were made at Assuan, Sfax, Guelma, and 
Tripoli, most of the missions reporting their satisfaction and 
expectation of great results, while the number of photographs 
taken exceeded those secured on any previous occasion. At 
Sfax the contrast between science and superstition was 
emphasised by a panic amongst the natives, who fled to the 
Arab quarters, while the mosques were filled with praying 
Mussulmans. And yet for at least four centuries the Arabs 
held undisputed supremacy as astronomers, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
THE PEACE. 


A® usual, the unexpected has happened. Throughout 
the negotiations in America we have steadily 
maintained that the Czar, as head of a great military 
Monarchy, could not with half-a-million troops in the 
field appear to buy peace from the Japanese, and have 
from that primary fact drawn the deduction that the 
Conference would be futile. It never even occurred to us 
that the Japanese Government, with its habit of persist- 
ence, its astounding successes both by land and sea, its 
belief that the next battle would be a supreme victory, 
and its desire for a large sum of unborrowed money, would 
consent to withdraw the claim for the costs of the war. 
Its Plenipotentiaries at Portsmouth had evidently received 
no hint of the kind, for they were prostrated with grief at 
the final decision, and had left on the mind of M. Witte 
an impression that they were, as he himself said, as 
immovable as images. It may be doubted, too, whether 
the Japanese Press would have been quite so unanimous 
in supporting the indemnity if they had not believed that 
the decision to demand it was that of the Mikado and his 
Government. At the very last moment, however, the 
Emperor and his most trusted advisers, the “Elder 
Statesmen ”’ as they are called, who in a single genera- 
tion have made modern Japan, decided that it was wiser 
to forego the indemnity, and the agreement which on 
Saturday last had been “impossible” was on ‘luesday 
reached. What the governing motive at Tokio was which 
finally overbore even the reported counsel of Marshal 
Oyama has not been revealed. The Emperor may have 
been, as he has been repeatedly reported to be, sick of 
the war and its enormous sacrifices, and inclined, in the 
future interest of Japan, to offer to the civilised world an 
irresistible proof of Japanese moderation and freedom 
from outrecuidance. It may have been that the British 
Government, which has just been settling the conditions of 
an extended Alliance with Japan, had offered guarantees 
conditional on a speedy peace which seemed to the “ Elder 
Statesmen ”’ better security for the future than even finan- 
cial relief. Or it may have been that the great financiers of 
Europe and America, who dread above all things the crash 
in France which would follow a suspension of payments 
in Russia, had applied pressure which it seemed to the 
managers of Japanese finance folly to defy. In any case, 
the motive sufficed, and peace was made, the Japanese 
statesmen displaying once more in making it the marvel- 
lous far-sightedness, self-control, and confidence in the 
acquiescence of their own people which have from the first 
marked their action. They have refused to be blinded by 
any glamour of glory; they have reckoned up the chances 
of what Japan might suffer if Russia, with Linevitch 
defeated, should still refuse peace, and wait behind the 
shelter of the Khingan Mountains for the events of 

rhaps twenty years; and they have perceived what 

urope has still to realise, the immense value of the 
triumphs they have already gained. 


It is in those triumphs that their real gain consists, 
rather than in any material advantages, though these are 
not to be despised. They become under the Treaty 
masters of Korea; that is, they have added to their 
Empire a territory equal to nearly half all that they 
possessed before, a territory which will be to them the 
granary that her African provinces on the southern 
shore of the Mediterranean once were to Rome. The 
word “ protectorate” is a mere figment, already unreal, 
and one day to be silently abandoned. They have secured 
in Port Arthur and Dalny, with their fertile Hinter- 
land, the Liaotung Peninsula, the strongest maritime 
position in the Far East, dominated by a fortress which 
cost even their army eleven months, and a frightful 
expenditure of life, to reduce to subjection. They have 
regained the half of Sakhalin which renders attack on 
them vii Siberia nearly impossible. They have acquired 
the railway, which, if they are ever again attacked, the 
assailant must recapture. And they have restored Man- 
churia to China, thus planting between themselves and 
their enemy great provinces which within ten years China, 
strengthened by their guidance, can convert into a mighty 
barrier against any enemy from the West. And what 











with their captures, and their rebuildings, and the pyr. 

chases they can easily make, they have acquired the ch scot 
of doubling their already powerful Fleet, and will be side 
on the water from all menaces not countersigned by the 
Anglo-Saxon Powers. These are great material advan. 
tages ; but they are as nothing to the other triumphs the 

have achieved. They, a new Power—for, though their 
dynasty is as old as history, they are in this connection a 
new Power—have beaten back a Power believed to be the 
strongest in Europe, have destroyed its fleet, have shattered 
its armies, and have proved that they can place upon the 
Asiatic Continent an army of half-a-million men with 
whom the best general in Europe will hesitate to cross 
swords. No State can now attack Japan without per. 
ceiving that it takes its life in its hand. She is the 
mistress of the North Pacific, and must for years be the 
dominant influence at Pekin and the strongest competitor 
for the trade of China, the last grand undeveloped 
market in the world. To have risen to such a height in 
a war of only eighteen months might well content an 

Power, even if it did not inspire, as we suspect it did 
inspire, that ancient fear of the Destinies which prevents 
the wiser sections of mankind from pressing fortune toc 
far. M. Witte may exult in his hardly decent fashion 
at what he considers his victory; but it is Japan, not 
Russia, who has achieved a triumph, consolidated rather 
than limited by the terms of a peace signed before 
St. Petersburg has recorded a single victory either by 
sea or land. 

We have said nothing of the effect of the Peace on 
Europe, but we believe that it may prove entirely bene. 
ficial. It will give a check to many dangerous ambitions; 
encourage France, who needs encouragement ; and perhaps 
extinguish panics, which are almost as injurious as wars, 
for a generation. Those who regret it, as sure to arrest 
the movement in Russia towards freedom, are, we conceive, 
mistaken. Certainly the reactionary party thinks so, for 
it has steadily urged the Czar not to “submit” to peace. 
Certainly the bureaucracy think so, for they have supported 
the reactionaries. The Czar will be no stronger at home 
for a peace which can bring him no glory, and which 
arrests one of the dreams in which Russians have been 
accustomed to find compensation for their slavery ; while 
Liberals must benefit by the concentration of the national 
thought upon the necessity for wide reforms. Remember 
what occurred after the Crimean War. The Peace of 
Paris was much less mortifying to Russia than the 
present agreement, and Nicholas I. was the ablest man 
who for generations had sat on the Russian throne, yet so 
certain was he of the shock his dynasty had received that 
he advised his son to avert its effects by emancipating the 
serfs. The shock will not be less on this occasion, and the 
Czar—who, remember, is asked, especially by the peasantry, 
for personal freedom rather than for political power—may 
well consider that concessions such as partial freedom for 
the Press, exemption from punishment by administrative 
order, and a complete remodelling of police methods are 
an easy price to pay for permanent reconciliation between 
his people and his dynasty. If he refuses these con- 
cessions, the agitation which already menaces the security 
of property will continue, and the demands of the Duma 
will either make it a Parliament—in the German sense, at 
all events, of the word—or compel the Government once 
more to convert itself into the pure autocracy which the 
intelligence of Russia has already rejected, and which the 
peasantry will distrust as unable to give them either land 
or victory. Besides, although we place little confidence in 
the idea that General Linevitch’s army will return. to 
Europe discontented, believing that its dominant feeling 
will be gladness at its relief from continuous suffering, 
it is impossible that the whole Army should not be out 
of heart at its continuous defeats, the impression of 
which will not be lessened by the thought that they have 
remained unavenged. Now an autocracy rests always on the 
approval of its Army. We conceive that for years to come 
the Russian dynasty must strengthen itself by conciliating 
the people, and the only probable method of conciliation is 
by steady, though, it may be, slow, concessions intended to 
cure those methods of government which the people deem 
tyranpical, to establish, in fact, a régime of law instead of 
personal will. The future always remains obscure ; but if 
history is any guide, the future of Russia should tend 
towards a system such as that which in Austria is not 
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detested, though in Austria, as in Russia, a majority of 
the people are Slavs. A cataclysm like this Russo- 
Japanese War never leaves things precisely as they were. 





THE GOVERNMENT AND THE VOLUNTEERS. 


E greatly deplore the unfortunate incidents 
W which have arisen, and are arising daily, all 
over the country in consequence of the attempt 
on the part of the military authorities to enforce 
the ill-considered and illegal Order—for Order it was 
—for the medical inspection of the Volunteers with 
view to their fitness for service abroad. Neverthe- 
less, we have no sympathy with the attempt made in 
certain quarters to hush the matter up, or to confuse the 
issue by accusing the Volunteers of a want of discipline. 
The whole matter, indeed, raises a Constitutional point 
of the first importance, and for good or ill must have 
far-reaching consequences on the military system of 
the country, and it is essential that the responsibility 
should be laid upon the shoulders of those who have 
thus wantonly and for nothing thrown the whole 
Volunteer Force into confusion. There is no doubt 
that very real injustice has been done to individuals; but 
this is the least important aspect of the affair. In the last 
resort the individuals in question will find redress in a 
Court of Law. The really serious question at issue is the 
continued existence of the Volunteer Force, and, with the 
Volunteer Force, of the patriotic spirit which prompts the 
citizen to undertake certain military obligations in his own 
person and of his own free will. 

In the eyes of every thinking man the one good thing 
which resulted from the South African War was the 
discovery that in the voluntary system we possessed a 
military and patriotic asset of the very greatest value, 
which not only helped us over a most awkward stile, but 
which, if sympathetically treated and wisely administered, 
was capable of almost indefinite expansion, thus pro- 
viding our small standing Army with that large Reserve 
of partially trained non-professional troops which the 
Elgin Commission declared to be the only possible means 
of satisfying our ever-increasing military needs. Unfor- 
tunately, as our correspondent “‘ Volunteer Field Officer ” 
points out in another column in his review of their 
utterances and actions during the past Session, the Prime 
Minister and his Government thought otherwise, and 
have steadily set themselves not only to reduce the 
Volunteer Force, but to discourage the military spirit in 
the country. Unwarned by the well-nizh irretrievable 
disasters into which they were plunged by believing the 
assurances of the cut-and-dried strategists that fifty 
thousand Regular soldiers would march to Pretoria in 
triumph, the Government, in spite of Lord Roberts’s out- 
spoken protests, and contrary to Lord Kitchener's well- 
known opinions, are prepared to tell us to the last gaiter- 
button what military force we require for home defence or 
for any war in which we may conceivably be engaged in 
any quarter of the globe. A Regular Army exactly so 
strong, a Reserve of so many thousands precisely, a force 
of Volunteers reduced to one hundred and eighty thousand 
men “in the first instance,” but even then plainly an 
expensive luxury and largely redundant,—such are their 
cut-and-dried calculations. They think it inconceivable 
that their calculations can be wrong. They want so 
many men, and no more; and, so cheap do they hold the 
patriotism of their own people, they want all of them 
to be professional soldiers, in so far that they are in 
receipt of pay and have entered into an engagement to 
come out for service anywhere whenever they may be 
called to the colours. For the Militia, Yeomanry, or 
Volunteers Mr. Arnold-Forster desires to substitute a 
force of Regular soldiers who will serve two years and 
then pass into the Regular Reserve. Finding himself 
unable to carry the abolition of the Militia, he now 
desires to place them under an obligation for service 
abroad; while, in spite of all his declarations to the 
contrary, he plainly wishes to remove from his path 
the last force which remains as an obstacle to his military 
coup d'état. But the country asa whole is strongly opposed 
to his objects. Plain men resent being deprived of the 


privilege of serving in a military capacity, if they will, 
except as paid professionals who have entered into a bond 
beforehand to serve abroad in any war, even though, when 





it comes, they may consider it an unjust one. And they 
argue, as they have argued before, that to abolish the 
Volunteers, and to divide the people of these islands into 
an unarmed people on the one hand and a professional 
military caste on the other, would be to remove that 
salutary check upon the power of the Executive at which 
Cabinets and soldiers may chafe, but the maintenance of 
which has not only been a principle, but the generating 
cause, of our Parliamentary government. 

Face to face with this stubborn opposition, the Govern- 
ment dare not abolish the Volunteers straight away; but 
they have used every conceivable argument for reduc- 
ing them, let alone for discouraging their expansion. 
What those arguments have been, how they have been 
tortured and twisted, their premises disproved, their 
complete non sequitur laid bare under the scalpel of 
public criticism, how even every action proposed has been 
arrested or made ridiculous, is sufficiently clear from the 
detailed statement of our correspondent. But the frontal 
attack having failed, resort is now had to a discreditable 
expedient. An Order is issued which is subsequently 
found to be in contravention of the law of the land, and 
therefore incapable of enforcement by penalty. In the 
House of Commons this is admitted, and immunity is 
promised to all who refuse to comply with it. But with 
the responsible officers “the Circular” remains in every 
respect as much an Order as any Order they have ever 
received, and the Volunteer Colonels are accordingly con- 
fronted with the alternative of enforcing it upon their 
men under penalty of punishment for insubordination, or 
of being insubordinate themselves. Such action would 
inevitably throw any military body into confusion. Those 
who know the Regular Army are well aware of the un- 
compromising resistance offered by all ranks to any Order 
in contravention of the Regulations. Instances of the 
kind have constantly arisen in the Army, fortunately in 
matters of minor importance, and the recurring phrase in 
the Army Act, “lawful order,” is a standing warning to all 
who would infringe the rights of the subject, even though 
he be also a soldier. It is therefore inconceivable that 
this action should have been taken except for the purpose 
of discrediting the Volunteers in the eyes of all who hold, 
and hold rightly, that good discipline is of the essence of 
a military force. 

What, in the circumstances, should the Volunteers 
do? It cannot be too clearly understood that their 
objection is not to the medical examination in itself, nor 
due to their reluctance to serve abroad in any just 
quarrel, as in truth is proved by the fact that one of the 
principal sufferers served with distinction in the late war, 
and has expressed his willingness to volunteer again for 
foreign service in the case of emergency. Indeed, we 
have authority for saying that if a list were opened at 
this moment for the registration of all who were willing 
to undertake a definite engagement of this kind, with 
or without Reserve pay, a very large number of the men 
would eagerly come forward. The Volunteers demur 
because the Order is illegal, and because, on the face of 
it, its object is not what it purports to be. A medical 
inspection of the kind could only be useful if made 
annually, and a Return of those who were physically fit 
for service abroad could have no practical value unless 
accompanied by a Return of those who were willing and 
able to undertake the engagement for foreign service. 
They see plainly that the obvious course is to examine 
as to medical fitness for foreign service only those who 
have already volunteered for that duty. They believe, 
and believe rightly, that the ulterior object of the Circular 
is the reduction or the depreciation of the Volunteer 
Force. Consequently they see nv reason for submitting 
to an examination from which Parliament is assured that 
they are, if they so will it, exempt. 

Clearly their future course is plain. The protest has 
been made, and made vigorously and effectively; and 
those who have suffered by dismissal or degradation will, 
we feel sure, not only be indemnified, but reinstated in 
so far as their action has been confined to maintaining 
their undoubted rights. To the remainder of the Volun- 
teers, and especially to those who have still to undergo 
the examination, we have only. this to say. It is that 
the Volunteer Force is now under trial in circumstances 
of the greatest difliculty, and not at all of its own 
making. But by giving vent to their natural and wholly 
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justifiable indignation in any act savouring in the least 
degree of indiscipline they will be co-operating with a 
Government which half consciously is the tool of the 
party of conscription, and will thus be playing up to 
their own enemies. It is no doubt very tempting for 
them to say to the country, “ Your blood be on your own 
heads!” But we suggest that a better way is for the 
Volunteers to act with dignity and self-restraint, as they 
have always done in the past; and thus, by earning the 
good opinion of all classes and parties in the State, to 
secure the triumph of the voluntary system, in which, 
when all is said and done, lies the real genius of the 


people. 


LORD CURZON AND LORD KITCHENER. 
WE. shall have something to say further on about 
the substance of the controversy between Lord 
Kitchener and Lord Curzon, but we must say first that 
the Commander-in-Chief’s Minute and the Viceroy’s reply 
ought never to have been published. We quite under- 
stand the provocation; but both those great officers of 
State ought to have remembered public interests, and to 
have endured the pain of being silent as they would have 
endured any personal misfortune. The temptation, as we 
have said, no doubt was strong, and has been yielded to 
before, though not, perhaps, upon so serious an occasion. 
India has no Parliament, and is not governed in the last 
resort by local opinion ; but nevertheless the opinion of 
the Army, and of the fifteen hundred gentlemen who as 
“civilians” or as “soldiers in civil employ” really 
administer that amazing continent, presses heavily upon 
the minds of the small group who actually rule. They 
cannot bear to be misunderstood, misreported, or mis- 
represented by those who are to carry out their orders, 
and who are nearly as competent as themselves; and 
when the occasion is important enough for “ reference 
home” they will run serious professional risks rather 
than leave their views obscure. This feeling is the 
stronger because the Indian bureaucracy, as their chiefs 
well know, is passionately desirous of the good govern- 
ment of India, and is nearly as much divided as to 
the best methods of securing it as the parties are 
at home. When, therefore, the Commander-in-Chief— 
who, be it remembered, commands two hundred thousand 
men—thinks himself misrepresented, he “insists” on his 
original proposals being published, the Viceroy feels as if 
silence were a confession of wrongdoing, and the rejoinders 
and surrejoinders almost necessarily grow acrid. Lord 
Kitchener is not by nature a sayer of smooth things, and 
Lord Curzon was trained in the House of Commons. 
Nevertheless, though one recognises the extenuating 
circumstances, both the controversialists are worthy of 
serious blame. The Minutes should not have been pub- 
lished. It is not well that three hundred millions of half- 
civilised men, with a free Press of their own, mostly satirical, 
should perceive that those who govern them are liable to 
such accesses of temper, should see that the unity of the 
governing power can be destroyed even for the time, 
and should be invited to perceive that the military 
element in the State has been to a great extent released 
from control. It is even worse that the feud which is 
always latent between the civilian and the military 
elements in the Imperial Service should be sharpened, 
and as it were justified, by an open quarrel between 
the heads of the two Departments. There was no 
overpowering necessity for such a public exhibition of 
ill-humour. Lord Kitchener had just won his great 
controversy, to the injury of the future of India as we 
think, but doubtless to his own great contentment, and he 
should have rested on his laurels, and not have tried to 
jump on his opponent. Lord Curzon, on the other hand, 
was going home, and at home it has evidently been the 
general desire to tell him that, although defeated in the great 
controversy, there is no intention of spoiling his career, 
The Press has extolled his services, the Premier praises 
him, Mr. Brodrick moans over him, and the King’s letter 
in its unusual warmth of appreciation almost suggests 
that his Majesty’s personal opinion was on his side. 
There is nothing except his health to prevent his holding 
high office in the Cabinet of the next Conservative Adminis- 
tration. He could, moreover, have stated his own case 
either in Parliament, where he is sure of a seat, or in the 
Quarterly Review. In such circumstances, it was surely 














open to the Viceroy to decline controversy, as on : 
settled by supreme fiat. No one would have "thougtt 
that he fled from discussion, and his reticence wah 
have invested him with a new dignity, and would have 
been quoted in every dispute among great Colonial 
officials as a precedent. It is nonsense to say that ina 
democratic community secrecy is never desirable. Tho 
great principles of successful government are not altered 
by its forms, and as a matter of fact the American 
Government keeps its secrets better than most of the 
Monarchies. ; 

There is one very serious fact embedded in these 
Minutes. They show that Lord Curzon is convinced that 
the decision of the Home Government does really transfer 
nearly all actual power over the Army from the civil 
Government to the Commander-in-Chief, so nearly that 
the Military Supply Member will, in his judgment, not 
have two hours’ work a day. Lord Kitchener does 
indeed, protest that his proposals for carrying out the 
decision of the Home Government have been exaggerated in 
their effects ; but Lord Curzon adheres definitely to his view, 
and practically bases his resignation upon its accuracy, 
It comes, therefore, to this: that in the judgment of'a 
Viceroy of unusual experience in the working of his great 
office the Home Government has made the Commander-in- 
Chief too independent, so independent, in fact, that itis no 
longer possible for the Viceroy to consider the civil Govern. 
ment supreme over all Departments of the Indian Empire. 
That is a most serious change, a revolution, in truth, and 
one which we do not hesitate to say ought not to. have 
been made without the previous consent of Parliament. 
It is not as if there were any hurry. The existing 
system may be “inept,” or “cumbrous,” or “ illogical,” 
or deserving of any other criticism, but under it the 
Viceroys have in more than a century of battle con- 
verted a trading settlement into one of the mightiest 
and most extensive Empires that ever existed, even in 
Asia. We do not, of course, say that the system could 
not have been improved, and entirely repudiate the idea 
expressed by several contemporaries that the Cabinet 
desire both in India and at home to set up a military 
Government. They wished, we believe, to correct an 
imperfect organisation for the Indian Army, and thought 
that the presence of so great a soldier as Lord Kitchener 
gave them an admirable opportunity. They did not, in fact, 
understand, though Lord Curzon did, the far-reaching 
character of the change they were approving, and allowed 
the Viceroy to resign out of pure inability to perceive what 
it was that so greatly disturbed the civil Government 
of India. But the absence of insight in rulers as to the 
effect of their orders is of all causes that which most 
certainly enfeebles Empires, and destroys confidence in the 
ability of those rulers to govern. It is quite clear 
throughout this lamentable quarrel that Lord Curzon at 
all events believes that this insight has been wanting in his 
superiors. He may be wrong, but his earnest resistance 
should at least have induced the Government to welcome 
discussion in Parliament before they made up their minds. 
They have broken up an ancient system, justified bya 
century of success. They have compelled a Viceroy of 
whom they express decided approval to resign. And 
they have distinctly weakened the general confidence in 
the sagacity and self-command of the greatest soldier at 
their disposal. These may be their misfortunes, not 
their fault, but a Government from which its ablest 
colleagues and servants are always flying is not a strong 
Government. 


THE NEW IRISH LAND DIFFICULTY. 


ter cheerful anticipation expressed by Mr. Long on 
Saturday last at Bristol as to his ability to deal 
with the financial difficulties which had arisen in con- 
nection with the working of the Irish Land Purchase Act 
of 1903 must have caused a good deal of agreeable sur- 
prise. For the proposals which he expounded in the 
House of Commons on July 20th—the occasion on which 
the Government sustained their awkward, though dis- 
regarded, defeat on the vote for the Irish Secretary’s 
Office—were based on the necessity of providing by 
legislation some temporary alleviation of the situation 
created by the difficulties in question. In view of Mr. 
Redmond’s opposition, no attempt was made to carry the 
measure which Mr. Long had sketched; and at the 
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meeting of the Irish Landlords’ Convention yesterday 
week—the very day before the Chief Secretary's sanguine 
announcement to his constituents—it seemed to be pretty 
generally recognised that the Government were really not 
at present in a position to do more than mitigate the 
hardships incident to the deadlock which had come about 
in the working of Mr. Wyndham’s Act. That situation, 
as was acknowledged, had been produced by the unex- 
pectedly rapid measure of acceptance which the Act had 
met with. The inducements to come to terms for the 
transfer of the fee-simple which it offered to both land- 
Jords and tenants, framed, as they very wisely were, 
to a largo extent on lines suggested by a Conference of 
trusted representatives of both interests, have proved 
embarrassingly irresistible. 

On the one hand, the “zone” system secured that the 
purchase prices should be so fixed as to allow, under 
the regulations prescribed for the liquidation of the 
State’s advances, of a substantial reduction in the total 
umount of the annual instalments of interest and capital 
repaid by the tenants, as compared with their existing 
judicial rents. On the other hand, the bonus of 12 per 
cent. on the purchase price granted under the Act to the 
selling landlord was designed to secure to him the means 
of making up his income as nearly as might be, after the 
sale of his estate, to the level of his net receipts in rent 
from his tenants, without the risks and uncertainties 
always attaching to the latter form of revenue. Arrange- 
ments were also embodied in the Act for the resale to 
landlords, whose estates were bought under its leading 
rovisions, of their mansion-houses and demesnes, so that 
they might be able to live on among their former tenants 
under conditions absolutely free from causes of friction. 
No more paternally intentioned measure was perhaps ever 
passed by any Legislature; and though since its enact- 
ment efforts, in some places successful, have been made 
by agitators to hinder its working, Irish human nature 
has on the whole been a great deal too strong to allow of 
a general disregard of provisions so skilfully calculated to 
meet its particular needs. The difficulty of the present 
situation, as we have indicated, lies in the rapid develop- 
ment of the demand for the privileges offered by the 
State far beyond the scale of the financial arrangements 
announced, and generally regarded as adequate, at the time 
when Mr. Wyndham’s Act was passed. On its intro- 
duction he said that he had been able to arrange that 
the enormous sum of one hundred and twelve millions 
sterling (of which one hundred millions was for purchase- 
money, and twelve millions for bonus on that amount) 
should be available within fifteen years. But he ex- 
plicitly stated (as the Duke of Abercorn recalled at 
the Landlords’ Convention) that “this operation must 
be undertaken with due and jealous regard for the 
national credit,” and added that with that object it had 
been arranged that the City would not be asked to provide 
more than five millions a year in each of the first three 
ears from November Ist, 1908. ‘There do not seem to 
ave been any apprehensions that by these limitations the 
initial working of the Act was likely to be seriously 
hampered. Under the Purchase Acts previously in opera- 
tion, and thought when passed to be very liberal, only 
about ten millions sterling was advanced between the 
middle of 1885 and the end of 1902. It did not seem 
strange to suppose that fifteen millions would cover the 
ac ssnces called for in the first three years’ working of the 
new Act. The fact, however, is that within considerably 
less than two years from the commencement of that Act 
all its prescribed formalities have been gone through by 
landlords and tenants for the sale and purchase of lands 
of which the agreed and sanctioned value is close upon 
twenty-eight millions. 

Towards that large sum, under the arrangements made 
by the Treasury with the financiers of the City, rather less 
than ten millions sterling is as yet available; the next five 
millions will not become available until January, 1906; 
and nothing more, unless fresh arrangements are made, 
will be obtainable until the end of that year. This is a 
sufficiently serious situation. It is not merely that many 
willing vendors and purchasers other than those who have 
agreed under the Act are discouraged from coming 
together. Those who have so agreed, as we under- 
stand from the statements made at the Landlords’ Con- 
vention, go forward with the transaction, but under 





conditions distinctly unfair to many of the vendors. 
What happens, apparently, is that the tenants who have 
agreed to purchase are treated as purchasers, and pay, not 
their former rent, but some fixed interest on the agreed 
purchase-money to their former landlord, but that the 
latter does not receive the bonus on which he has reckoned 
to make up his income to its former level until the 
purchase-money is paid over to him by the State. That 
obviously cannot be done, in a large number of cases, 
unless some fresh financial arrangement is made by the 
Treasury, until after November 1st, 1906. In the mean- 
time, the landlords in question have to pay the standing 
charges on their estates with diminished incomes, and 
with no definite prospect of having the balance made 
good to them. 

It is quite clear that no such state of things as this was 
ever contemplated by Parliament, and that it ought not 
to be allowed to continue. Landlords in the case of which 
we speak have really been, however unintentionally, drawn 
into the sale of their estates by Parliament by means of 
promises which are unfulfilled, and the non-fulfilment of 
which may to many of them involve disaster. How their 
case should now be dealt with is, unfortunately, not so 
clear. To meet it Mr. Long on July 20th sketched a 
Bill of one clause, modifying the Act of 1903 by providing 
that vendors, if they pleased, might be paid as to 
two-thirds of the purchase-money due to them in 
Land-scrip instead of in cash. It was no doubt quite 
conceivable, as he urged, that such an arrangement would 
much facilitate the general working of the Act. But 
it could only be an optional arrangement, for the 
scrip is at a considerable discount. The landlords, as 
a body, at first refused their assent to the proposal. 
Later they assented to it in a modified form, as better 
than nothing, but, as we have said, it fell through in 
consequence of Mr. Redmond’s opposition, prompted, of 
course, by entirely different motives. At their Conven- 
tion the landlords passed a resolution urging as a 
temporary expedient that steps should be adopted to bring 
into operation a scheme originally suggested by Mr. 
Wyndham, “ under which title might be cleared, and the 
amount of the purchase-money and the fixed charges 
thereon (and their priority) certified by the Treasury or 
the Land Commission, in such a form as would assist 
vendors, at the least possible expense, to obtain temporary 
advances at low rates to pay off charges bearing higher rates 
of interest.” This ingenious, and withal modest, proposal 
certainly seems to be one which might very properly be 
granted, and possibly without waiting for legislation. It 
would, however, be a mere palliative, though a real one, 
for a grievance which ought never to have occurred. Its 
recurrence in fresh cases ought to be prevented by some 
amendment of the Act, providing that whenever State 
funds are not available for the completion of a purchase, 
the transaction should be held in suspense until they are 
available. But of course this would mean very unde- 
sirable delay ; and now that the policy of State-aided land 
purchase for Ireland on a large scale has, as we hold 
wisely, been deliberately adopted, it is to be hoped that 
the credit of this country will be vigorously, though not 
rashly, used to carry it through with all reasonable speed. 
It will be good news if Mr. Long is able soon to announce 
that he sees his way towards some fresh steps in that 
direction. 





NATIONAL DETERIORATION. 

O cry is so familiar in history as that of national 
deterioration. In every generation there is to be 

found some laudator temporis acti proclaiming that “ we 
match not the dead men that bore us,” some sociological 
Cassandra announcing the imminent decline of national 
greatness and individual capacity. And the cry has this 
justification,—that no age can see itself in a proper per- 
spective, and is therefore incapable of giving its virtues 
and vices their relative places. The observer judges 
according to temperament. If he be a pessimist, or a 
little out of sympathy with his contemporaries, he will see 
the faults of his epoch gross and dark as compared with 
those foibles of the past between which and his eyes time 
has interposed its veil. If, on the other hand, he be of 
the race of optimists, he will see the perfections of his 
generation bright by contrast with the flawed and tarnished 
virtues of his forerunners. In neither case has the result 
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much critical value, save as an illumination of the 
temperament of the critic. It is the cry of sentiment, 
—an old and honourable sentiment, but not the less 
irrational for that. It is different, however, when 
Science sets herself to the task, and from a calm analysis 
deduces not only a condemnation of the present, but a 
dismal forecast for the future. We are in a parlous case 
indeed if the causes which make for national virtue and 
capacity are demonstrably declining. Such a conclusion 
owes nothing to sentiment; it is not merely a com- 
parative judgment, contrasting our condition with that 
of another age; it is an absolute statement that our 
national average of ability is deteriorating, and will 
continue to deteriorate. 

During the past fortnight in the columns of the Times 
two distinguished scientists have been giving their views 
on the subject. Professor Karl Pearson has long con- 
ducted elaborate experiments with a view of ascertaining 
the quantitative degree of inherited physical characteristics. 
From a survey of the same data he has come to the con- 
clusion that there is no distinction between the mode in 
which mental and physical qualities are inherited. Ability, 
therefore, must run in stocks, and physically and mentally 
fitter stocks produce physically and mentally fitter off- 
spring. By “ability” he is careful to explain that he 
means ordinary practical capacity, and not that vague thing 
“genius.” His conclusion is “that pairs of exceptional 
parents produce exceptional sons at a rate more that ten 
times as great as pairs of non-exceptional parents. At the 
same time, 18 times as many exceptional sons are born to 
non-exceptional as to exceptional parents, for the latter 
form only about 3 per cent. of the community.” Now 
comes the serious point. If exceptional characters are 
inherited, a decline in the birth-rate of the intellectual 
classes, relatively to the poorer stocks, will be a grave 
danger. But such, according to Professor Pearson, is the 
case. There is a positive dearth of ability at present, and 
since the causes which assure its existence are weakening, 
there is every prospect of its continued decrease. Sir 
James Crichton-Browne agrees in the main with Pro- 
fessor Pearson’s diagnosis of facts, but he differs slightly 
as to their explanation. He admits the decline of ability ; 
but to the infertility of the cultivated classes he adds as 
causes the migration from the country to the towns 
and “the artificial production of stupidity.” He 
distinguishes further between the “actually intel- 
lectual” and the “potentially intellectual” classes, the 
latter embracing the large numbers who possess un- 
invoked ability capable of being developed under more 
favourable conditions. This class may be considered as 
“a reserve of intellectuals of undiminished fertility 
capable of supplying recruits to the intellectual class of 
the next generation.” On this view, therefore, many 
intellectuals, perhaps the majority, will spring from 
classes unintellectual at present, but potentially in- 
tellectual. Moreover, Sir James Crichton-Browne insists 
on the admission of “genius” into the inquiry. He 
defines the thing as “an unanticipated variation,” and he 
points out that it possesses a peculiar “ infectivity,” being 
in itself the creator of intellect over a wide area. If 
genius, then, is like the wind which bloweth where it 
listeth, and is not transmitted under fixed principles, 
while at the same time it possesses a generating force of 
its own, the conclusions from Professor Pearson’s data 
should be considerably less doleful. 

We do not propose to discuss the main contention in 
this argument, the infertility of the intellectuals, since, 
save in the hands of experts, any consideration must be 
of small authority. But we think that on the general 
question of national deterioration Professor Pearson has 
considerably overstated his case. In the first place, while 
including moral as well as mental qualities in his definition 
of the “exceptional” classes, in practice he seems to 
confine his survey to intellectual ability. Intellect, when 
divorced from character, vitality, and ordinary human 
qualities, is necessarily self-centred and infertile, and its 
influence upon the life of a nation is at all times com- 
paratively small. The growth of a class of narrow and 
egotistical “ intellectuals,” which is one of the features of 
the modern world, may be apt to mislead an observer, 
since if he identifies it with the capable class he may 
well be alarmed at the small securities we have for 
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no posterity”; and there will always be a t ft 
intellectual who is in no sense a citizen, since tal 
and social responsibilities are alien to his scheme ‘a 
life. But on a broad definition of capacity as physical 
mental, and moral health, we should be surprised to fing 
that the classes which possess this quality were infertile 
in comparison with their predecessors. Infertile they are 
of course, in comparison with lower stocks; but this is a 
phenomenon which appears in every epoch of history 
Assuming, however, the facts to be as Professor Pearson 
believes, we are disposed to think that Sir James Crichton. 
Browne's two points should greatly mitigate the pessimism 
of any deduction. Intellect may produce intellect, but go 
may hidden and undeveloped intellect. There are stocks 
in the nation among the peasantry and the middle clasgog 
of undoubted vigour. Their minds and characters are 
undeveloped, or developed only to a limited degree, because 
the stimulus and the ampler field have been wanting 
But members of these classes, as the opportunities for 
education extend, are constantly finding the stimulus, and 
rising to the actively intellectual plane. Moreover, there 
is the fact of genius to be remembered, in spite of Professor 
Pearson’s scepticism. That “unanticipated variation” 
will usually appear, we believe, among the potentially 
intellectual classes. It is undefinable, but none the less 
beyond question,—a breath of the divine which quickens 
mind and will into a force whose effects are practically 
limitless. It is the real creator of national capacity, 
Great men do not appear alone. One brings others in 
his train, and produces a spiritual atmosphere - which 
fosters a kindred growth. ‘The existence of potential 
intellect and the possible advent of genius are more than 
sufficient to compensate for any gaps in the transmission 
of acquired capacity. 

We question another of Professor Pearson’s conclusions, 
“Ts the dearth of ability real?” he savs. ‘ Ask the men 
who have to appoint head-masters to schools, engineers 
to India, Judges to dependencies, Colonial Governors, or 
Civil servants at home! Nay, go further, and, putting 
party aside, note how few are the younger men who to-day 
have the power to touch the nation as a whole and lead 
it politically.” If Professor Pearson means genius, we 
should be disposed to agree with him, though with some 
hesitation. It is difficult to dogmatise on the matter, 
and we remember somewhere a sentence of Macaulay’s 
deploring the absence of literary genius at a time when to 
our eyes it appears that it had rarely been so plentiful. 
But, on the whole, we agree that there is an absence of 
commanding figures in almost: every department, not only 
in our nation, but in the world. We have distinguished 
men in plenty, but few great men. Why this should be 
so it is hard to say; but perhaps the chief reason is the 
fact that we have no movement on foot, in religion, in 
art, or in politics, which is capable of striking fire from 
the flint of potential intellect. When the world is moved 
by one of the great unseen forces, often themselves 
generated by individual genius, men arise who are fit 
to cope with them and direct them. But from Professor 
Pearson’s instances we gather that he means ordinary 
capacity, and we presume that his judgment is a com- 
parative one, since it is vain to talk of a decrease unless 
we refer to some epoch of greater fulness. It seems to us, 
on the contrary, that the average of general competence 
has rarely been so high. No one can doubt that the 
average professional man is in every way more competent 
than his predecessors, that the Civil Service is infinitely 
better than fifty years ago, and that even in the highest 
walks we have a large reserve of men who are capable of 
filling a Cabinet office or a high administrative post with 
distinction. We may lack leaders, for leadership is an 
affair of genius; but at any rate there is no absence ‘of 
that capacity which makes good minor officers and a sound 
rank-and-file. 








THE LUXURY OF SUPERSTITION. 
E are always hearing that there has been a recrudescence 
of superstition among the educated. Perbaps there 
has been; perhaps there always will be such recrudescences. 
What we doubt is whether they are, or ever aguin can be, 
serious. Of course, if one is going to stretch the common use 
of the term so as to make it cover any form of religious 





its continuance. “Great men,” said Bacon, “have 


revival with which the speaker may not happen to be in 
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pathy, or any method of investigation of the supernatural 
which does not proceed upon a basis of affirmative or negative 
hypothesis, then the word “serious” may apply very well. 

But taking superstition in its ordinary significance, educated 

men and women of to-day do not retain their superstitions 

because they cannot shake them off. They cling to them 
pecause they like them, and because a certain number of 
half-beliefs are to them a luxury, a luxury which appeals 
in different ways according to their differing temperaments. 

They all like their superstitions to be old and as picturesque 
as possible in origin, just as they like old china and old 
farniture. New superstitions do not catch on; the traditional 
patterns are the fashion. It would take a poet to make a 
new one, and poets, when there are any, are. generally 
better employed. One reason for the cherishing of these 
half-beliefs—and perhaps it is the commonest reason of all— 
is the element of chance which they add tolife. ‘ Element of 
chance!” we hear someone exclaim. “Surely there is enough 
of that, in all conscience, considering that not one moment 
can be foreseen for certain.” Theoretically, of course, this 
truism is unassailable. Practically, however, we all uncon- 
sciously calculate in a manner the result of which is 
something very like foresight, and most men’s lives settle 
down into a more or less monotonous round. The cards are 
dealt to the majority in youth, and except that we are in 
perpetual danger of the great misfortunes of illness and death, 
the rest depends chiefly upon how we play. These two terrors 
have been with us from the beginning. We have all become 
in a measure accustomed to them, and do to a great extent 
disregard them. Most lives therefore seem to those who lead 
them to be deficient in the element of luck; and, like children, 
they long to introduce it, and consequently invent it. It is 
about the lighter side of life that superstition plays now 
among the educated. Not many people in great anxiety 
consult oracles or take notice of jackdaws, remember to blow 
out a third candle, listen to ticking sounds in the furniture, 
oreven trouble their heads about the most universal of all 
sinister self-delusions, the omens connected with the number 
thirteen. It is when we ave at ease that we play with these 
ideas. Now and then some one plays the game too success- 
fully, and throws herself—it is more commonly a woman— 
into her fancies too completely, or coincidence comes in to 
turn make-believe into must-believe, and she gets a fright 
which may last her a lifetime; but such instances, though 
greatly talked of, are as a matter of fact very rare. 

Asa rule, nothing happens in apparent consequence of 
omens, and nothing is really expected to happen; but 
there is something flattering to our vanity in believing 
that the course of events will be altered in accordance 
with some occult message delivered to us, or to punish us 
for some little harmless boast. “I have never had a serious 
illness or been in a carriage accident,” says some one; and 
then, having daringly drawn the attention of an apparently 
spiteful Power to his present state of happiness, he 
knocks under the table and says “ Unberufen!”—in fact, 
touches a button and switches Destiny off again. It is all 


dreadful nonsense ; but most of us have some pet imagination | 


which we do not like to have destroyed by ridicule, any 
more than children like to be told that it is all rubbish about 
the fairies that live in such-and-such a wood. Like them, we 
are inclined to be angry, and say in our hearts that those who 
think they know so much will know more some day when, 
having neglected to touch the button, Destiny overtakes them. 
Horrid “ spoil-sports” that want to take all the gambling out 
of the game! When we say that superstition is now con- 
cerned chiefly with the lighter side of life we do not mean 
that its high priests no longer deal in death and disaster ; 
for they do, though sparingly. If no one were told any- 
thing dreadful, who would be pleased to be told something 
delightful? To pretend to foretell the future, or bring to 
light what has already happened, yet never have anything 
but what is good to say, is to put a strain upon even the 
readiest credulity. Crimes in the past, early graves and 
lunatic asylums in the future, accidents and tragedies by land 
and by water, must form part of the soothsayer’s stock-in- 
trade, otherwise he would be ruined; but a strict economy 
in terrors must be practised by those who would make a 
fortune, though it is impossible altogether to dispense with 
these grim properties. 

But, it may be said, these somewhat light-minded people 








about whom you are writing are not the only ones among 
the educated who retain their superstitions. Many serious- 
minded folk who cannot be accused by their worst enemies 
of being credulous—who find it, indeed, sufficiently difficult, 
when not sadly impossible, to believe in those sacred 
verities in connection with the supernatural in which 
the majority of their fellow-creatures find consolation— 
admit that they are not without superstitions. They 
seldom run counter to any of these traditional absurdities, 
and refrain from ever ridiculing those who openly declare 
their faith in them. Is it possible to maintain that to 
such men as these superstitions are a luxury? We think 
it is, because they do not hold them in any real belief, 
but accept them as a form of symbolism which satisfies 
some craving in their minds. They use these worthless old 
wives’ fables, and pretend to give in to them, asa means of pro- 
claiming before themselves and before a Higher Power that 
they are consciously dependent ; that whatever their unbeliefs, 
mistakes, and denials, they are in no attitude of rebellion, but 
admit that there is very much which they do not know and of 
which simpler people may know more. They make their confes- 
sion humbly and in a foolish manner the very folly of which 
partakes to them of the nature of a prostration, and serves as 
an emotional answer to an ever-present question, or as an act of 
emotional submission to an ever-repeated command, to which 
their minds refuse either reply or obedience. Perhaps their 
attitude would be nobler without the subterfuge, which is too 
apt to become a defence against thought. At any rate, they 
are superstitious on purpose, and for their own mental 
comfort. 

Again, there are other serious men to whom all superstitions 
are dear because they find in them a salve for an incurable 
affliction of temperament. They have a congenital tendency 
to distrust fate. With the better half of their minds they may 
be optimists, but there is a corner which is never free from 
the pain of fear, the fear of a sort of transcendental spite. 
Plutarch said of the superstitious that. they believed in the 
gods, and believed them to be unfriendly. Some survival of 
this pagan notion remains to this day, even among those 
whose reasonable conviction and reverent faith alike lead 
them to totally opposite conclusions. In superstition they 
find an outlet for their sad humour, and propitiate half play- 
fully some hostile force which they know to be the creation 
of their own brain, but which they fear, just as many a man 
may fear to sleep in a room reputed haunted lest his nerves 
should play him some trick, though he is firmly convinced that 
no spirit of the departed ever has returned or ever can return. 
They do not believe they will have more misfortunes if they 
take a house which is numbered 13 than if they took one 
numbered 31, but they avoid the former in order to quiet their 
own painful imaginations. Recognised superstitions are a 
pleasure to them, and make them feel that all the world 
suffers as they suffer, and help them not to face their own 
particular defect in its peculiar grotesqueness. When we 
consider the amount of crime and cruelty for which super- 
stition was answerable in Scotland and England as lately as 
the time of the Stuarts, the supposed witches and magicians 
who were tortured or killed, the mental sufferings of those 
who believed themselves to be under their baleful influence, 
it is impossible to take very seriously the few archaic 
remnants of superstition which we cherish to-day. They 
witness truly enough to some indelible love and terror of 
magic deep down in the human heart. Speaking, however, 
for the educated, apart from a certain psychological interest, 
they are without intrinsic significance, and are as toys to 
the thoughtless, as symbols to some of the wise, as realities 
to almost nobody. 





“L’ART DE LA LECTURE.” 

HEN the imaginative Mr. Wells suggested whispering 
machines as a means of recreation and delight to 

those who may be too weary to read to themselves, he was 
doubtless filled with the conviction that not one person in 
five hundred is capable of doing anything but irritate us by 
reading aloud. It has not always been so. When printed 
books were scarce, reading aloud, and its higher development, 
reading from memory, or reciting, were brought to great 
perfection, and afforded a favourite form of fireside enter- 
tainment. Even now the more highly placed are able to 
procure this luxury. Great Sovereigns from Charlemagne to 
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Victoria have found pleasure in being read to, and there 
must be few of us who do not recall with loving memory 
the hours when our own mothers read aloud to us in our 
childhood. 

Unfortunately for us Englishmen, our school course does 
not provide instruction in this graceful accomplishment. The 
distressing results of its neglect may be appreciated at any 
great school or college where the “lessons” are read in chapel 
by the senior boys in turn. Scarcely less displeasing, since 
the uncured faults are so much more audible, are the per- 
formances at the lectern of young curates. It comes as a 
revelation to hear the same chapters read by an older man; 
by one who knows the passages almost by heart, in the 
original as well as in the translation, and whose early training 
probably dates from the period when dreary intoning was 
not considered essential to the right rendering of the offices 
of the Church. 

It is different in America. There the arts of reading aloud 
and public speaking are carefully taught. In Spain, where 
the worship of oratory is one of the vices of national educa- 
tion, we have the opposite extreme to our own indifference. 
It has often seemed to us that the isolation of employers 
from their men, and the consequent mutual misunderstanding, 
might in many cases be broken through if the masters could 
only address them in a body and explain the position face to 
face. Their inability to do this, whether arising from shy- 
ness, pride, or want of training, places the employers at a 
great disadvantage in their struggle against the labour 
agitator who has this power and uses it freely over the 
workmen. 

We are sometimes told to read as we speak, and the advice 
is good if we speak well. When a distinguished man reads 
in public we doubtless prefer that he should be himself first, 
free of and above all rules which might hide ever so lightly 
his strong personality. In such a case his defects are his 
qualities; we expect them as we expect the savour of garlic 
in an olla. But for the ordinary educated man or woman 
considerable training is necessary to be able to read for an 
hour without fatigue, and to maintain unabated the fresh- 
ness of interest which alone can keep us en rapport 
with our audience. When the voice has been trained to 
use a considerable range of tones; when it has become 
obedient to the wil] and responds sympathetically to the 
thought; when defects of pronunciation and articulation 
have all been cured, and the art of rhetorical pointing has 
been acquired,—we are at last in a position to show whether 
we can ever hope to read well or not. Up to this point we 
can climb by hard work and good teaching: beyond it the 
bright light of intelligence can be our only guide. Great 
physical endowments are not essential to the highest 
excellence; indeed, a fine voice is sometimes a drawback, as 
when the words are overwhelmed by sound, and the character- 
istic consonants are subordinated to the vowels which show 
off the voice at the expense of definition,—le son mange le mot. 
The late M. Legouvé, in the delightful little work whose title 
stands at the head of this article, gives a remarkable instance 
of the supremacy of method and intellect over physical 
weakness, which we will not spoil by translation :—“ Elle 
[Mile. Mars] arriva & la répétition [de ‘Louise de Lignerolles’] 
un peu fatiguée, un peu préoccupée et mal disposée 4 se livre 
tout entiére 4 son réle. On commence le second acte; vient 
une scéne qui demandait beaucoup d’énergie. Elle la répéta 
sans donner de voix, sans faire & peine de mouvements; 
eh bien! pourtant, tous les effets, toutes les intentions, toutes 
les nuances du sentiment, furent exprimées et visibles. 
C’était comme un tableau vu d’un peu plus loin, comme 
un morceau de musique entendu 4 quelque distance; on eit 
dit certains pastels, un peu pilis par le temps, mais ot 
chaque ton garde sa nuance, chaque contour sa valeur, ou 
tout enfin reste complet dans sa mesure.” In another place 
he tells us:—“‘Le réle de l’'articulation dans la lecture est 
immense. ..... Il y a eu des acteurs de premier ordre qui 
n’avaient presque pas de voix. Potier n’avait pas de voix. 
Monvel, le fameux Monvel n’avait pas de voix, il n’avait méme 
pas de dents! Et cependant, non-seulement on ne perdait 
pas une de ses paroles, mais jamais artiste ne fut plus 
pathétique et plus entrainant. Comment? Grace a 
Yarticulation.” 

One of the most unpleasing defects of an untrained reader 
or speaker is found in his choice of pitch. In the desire to 
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be heard in a room to which he may be a stranger, and whose 
acoustic qualities may be, and, indeed, usually are, bad, he 
will pitch his voice too high. ‘The inevitable consequence ig g 
dry throat, early fatigue, with its certain reaction on the flow 
of ideas and felicity of expression, and the loss of sympathy 
between the speaker and his audience. The choice of a low 
tone, though it may command attention at the outset, speedily 
induces a sense of monotony, with its resulting impatience, 
The middle tone, on the other hand, leaves the speaker freg 
to use all the force of change to the higher in rapid declama. 
tory passages, as well as the solemn effect of lowering the 
voice when the nature of the subject demandsit. As it ig the 
most useful and natural, so the middle tone is the most 
difficult to master; and its effective use in large buildings 
can only be achieved by the aid of perfect articulation. 

Each room has its note, a tone and pitch which bring ont 
its best qualities. One who knows it well has compared the 
theatre of the Paris Conservatoire to a fine Stradivaring, 
“The tones you give out to its melodious walls,” he says, 
“come back to you, as it were, fuller and deeper; your voice 
plays at will as with fingers on a noble instrument, Be 
careful then, when speaking there, not to raise your voico 
unduly, and make this rule a guiding principle :—always 
proportion and adapt your voice not only to the size but 
especially to the acoustic qualities of the room in which you 
are speaking.” 

In a somewhat startling passage in which he records a 
conversation with Sainte-Beuve, M. Legouvé shows how a 
fine reader must necessarily be a capable critic, since to be 
able to bring out the beauties of a work he must know and 
understand them; and the very study that he is obliged to 
devote to it in order to do this compels him to master it more 
thoroughly. In other words, reading aloud gives us a power 
of analysis which we should never obtain by reading the same 
work to ourselves. The work that will stand the test of fine 
reading must be good, or the searchlight of the cultivated 
reader will throw up its defects in merciless relief. “Les 
yeux courent sur les pages, passent les longueurs, glissent sur 
les endroits dangereux! Mais l’oreille entend tout! L/oreille 
ne fait pas de coupures! L/oreille a des délicatesses, des 
susceptibilités, des clairvoyances dont les yeux ne se doutent 
pas! Tel mot qui, lu tout bas, avait passé inapercu pour 
vous, prend tout a coup 4 l’audition, des proportions énormes! 
Telle phrase qui vous avait & peine choqué vous révolte.” 





THE CHARM OF HIGHLAND SCENERY. 

ODERN lovers of scenery prefer that it shall be so far 

as possible natural. The less interference from man 

the greater the charm. This taste is probably based on a 
true instinct. It marks the revulsion from the overcrowding 
of a small, densely populated island, where the positive and 
ugly evidences of the struggle to live are too universally and 
obviously present to the sense of sight, as well as to that 
of hearing, and sometimes even of smell. The South of 
England, the Midlands, and the mineralised areas of the 
North are “filling up” in a manner which, there is good 
reason to think, is gradually becoming intolerable even to 
the Lancashire weaver and the Sheffield grinder; while the 
oppression of the educated professional classes in the towns 
by the craving to be free from the sense of numbers, even for 
a day or two in the week, is only very partially relieved by 
migration to cottages or houses within reach of London. 
Most fortunately, Surrey, with its beautiful wild commons 
and heaths, lying close under the lee of the five millions 
of London, offers a survival of the uncorrupted beauty of 
natural scenery close at hand. But there is “not enough 
to go round.” The Surrey heaths, and the still more 
beautiful survivals of the ancient woodland on the commons, 
are in many cases overbuilt, and in others overrun. In 
other parts of the South and Midlands the rural beauty is 
entirely that of the farm, the homestead, and the field, which 
with all their charm do not satisfy the intense desire to be 
face to face only with the forces of Nature, and the strange 
refreshing beauties which they spontaneously engender. It 
is this which the Highlands of Scotland offer with such a 
lavish hand, and which explains the irresistible attraction 
which a sojourn in the land of mountain, moor, and stream 
has for those who have once enjoyed it. It is the only part 
of these islands where man has practically made no mark 
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upon the landseape, and where the land itself seems “too 
large” for its people, and the surrounding beauties absolutely 
without end. Elsewhere great areas of unoccupied land are 
often featureless. Either they are without water, and there- 
fore desert ; or they are liable to inroads of the tide, like the 
sea marshes, and devoid of trees or rocks; or they are vast but 
barren mountains or moors, or rocks unclad with trees, or 
osly garbed in a monotony of the lower forms of plants. 

But in the Highlands the wealth and profusion of those 
natural features which always excite pleasure and admira- 
tion are only equalled by the elaboration of their beauty. The 
hills and mountains are bold in form, and rich, most incredibly 
rich, in colour and natural decoration. The climate, mild and 
often wet, encourages the natural growth of trees, while the 
yocky soil and northern latitude keep within bounds the minor 
and undesirable growths of thicket and brambles which 
often accompany such conditions elsewhere. The heather, 
the most beautiful of all coverings for wild uplands, and the 
most perfect contrast in colour when it intervenes on the 
open ground in the glens, tints with purple every space which 
it covers, The growth of the rowan tree and the birch, the 
main trees of the natural woodlands of the glens, is in 
exquisite keeping with the rocks and craggy sides of the 
hills; while perhaps the strongest and most irresistible appeal 
to the sense of beauty is the abundance, variety, and ceaseless 
flow of the rivers, streams, and burns. The constant sound 
and sight of rushing waters, the changes in their volume, the 
white foam and crystal falls from step to step of the rocks, 
the wet and shining surfaces of these rocks, the thousand 
ferns and flowers, mosses and wild fruits, which fringe their 
sides, the purple masses of the heather draping the banks,—all 
these are repeated with such wonderful exuberance that there 
seems no end to the recurrence, always under different forms, 
of these natural pictures, any single one of which elsewhere 
would be considered worth a day’s pilgrimage to see. In 
the glen made by a Highland river the forces of Nature seem 
to maintain the precise balance which produces the kind of 
beauty that most appeals to man, and to eliminate any 
single item which might detract from its enjoyment. 

Take, for example, the gorge or valley of the river 
Shin, directly north of Invershin. It is only one of very 
many such scenes, but as it lies for miles beside and below 
the railway, it is perhaps more familiar than other glens. 
The elements are very simple. At the bottom the river, 
rapidly descending, hurries down a channel, scooped entirely 
in the rock, in an endless succession of water-slides and foam, 
above which the wet rock-surfaces, grey, brown, and purple, 
shine cool and glistening. On either side, rising on gradual 
slopes for hundreds of feet above the river, is one of the most 
exquisite birch forests in Scotland. There are miles of this 
forest, every acre equally lovely, in which by some unknown 
conditions the equilibrium of Nature has been so maintained 
as to show in absolute perfection the beauty of a single 
species of tree, repeated without end in surroundings which 
seem expressly made to enhance it. The birches are 
mature trees, and have grown at such distances as to allow 
every one of the tens of thousands on the hillsides to develop 
its form unhindered by others. The ground between the 
trunks is quite clear of undergrowth, and in every direction 
the glistening trunks, often hoary with lichen or green 
with moss, show clear and bright. Below is short green 
turf, moss, grey rocks in places, and short scattered clumps 
of fern, among which late in the season stray little white 
sheep shorn and fresh from the washing-pen, nibbling the 
turf down the vistas of the birches, or stand drinking at the 
numberless rills which flow beneath the trees. For here 
at every hundred yards or so a tiny stream flows down 
from the hill, coursing through its little channel strewn with 
stones, or soaking through moss and beds of broad-leaved iris. 
The feathery-rounded tops of the birches clothe the opposite 
slope of the glen for miles. So large and so beautiful a wood, 
so planted and so watered, is a feature seen nowhere else but 
in the Highlands. 

In the high glens where trees cease to grow, and the scenery 
is composed of more primitive elements, the simplicity of the 
features is no less striking. Bedded in narrow valleys, among 
hills or mountains the outlines of which are softened by the 
broad mantle of bracken below and heather above, like a 
purple garment bordered with green velvet, lies the long flat 
darkling loch. Its overspill at the lower end is a river born 








full grown, which instantly has carved for itself a bed in the 
living rock. Follow it downward, and you will note that the 
glen is at first almost Arctic in its simplicity. On the levels 
by the river dwarf willow scrub covers the ground, aud 
mountain sedge and rush. The hill-slopes at this bigh 
altitude are still heather covered, though the bare rock juts 
out above. Lower down the rowan shows, as a dwarf tree, 
with its magnificent bunches of scarlet berries. Then birch 
and rowan mingle, until the stream grows into a salmon 
river, and the birch scrub and rowan groves widen into forest, 
and the glen to a fertile valley, and the river joins the firth, 
and the firth the sea. The heads of the Highland firths, 
these lakelike inlets of salt water among the hills far inland, 
are another feature of Highland scenery not matched in any 
other part of our islands. 

The drawbacks to the enjoyment of this land of beauty 
are its distance and the horrors of the Highland railway 
The fewness and slowness of the trains, their unpunctuality, 
and the impossibility of avoiding useless loss of time and 
unnecessary fatigue, are such as to make it matter for doubt 
whether, for instance, it is advisable for ladies or children, or 
any one to whom time is of value or who is not very robust, 
to incur the quite needless, but very real, trials of Highland 
travel. Beyond Inverness the service seems to belong to 
another era, and the addition of an hour to a journey in which 
the train stops at nearly every petty station, apparently 
without any effort to make it keep time, is peculiarly 
exasperating. 





HOW IT STRIKES AN AUSTRALIAN. 
IV.—THE HUB. 


N the first night of London it was this way. Having dis- 
posed of a small amount of luggage in a hotel bedroom, 
which, after six weeks of a ship’s cabin, gave an impression 
of vastness similar to the interior of St. Paul's, and having 
dined, it was necessary to sally forth in order to be certain 
that one was after all actually and really in London. And 
presently one became aware of Oxford Street,—though what 
street it might be was not at the time certain. It was not as 
fine a street as Collins Street in Melbourne, but just about 
as good as George Street in Sydney. It led to a circular 
intersection of cross-roads—afterwards familiar as Oxford 
Circus—and thence one’s steps wandered down through a 
curved and impressively uniform thoroughfare, wherein the 
houses were as alike as a line of fence-posts, into another 
whirlpool of traffic having in its midst a distinguishing 
piece of statuary poised miraculously upon one _ toe. 
Thence, about and along, to a square blazing with electric 
light and surrounded by great music-halls, whose names and 
reputations had reached the other side of the world. 

I remembered the description of Leicester Square given 
to me in a harbour of the Solomons one hot night by 
a trader’s mate—somewhat drunk—who had once been 
“something else” in London, as we sat on the deck of 
his owner’s schooner listening to the strains of a wheezy 
gramaphone, and smoking constantly to keep away the 
mosquitoes which carry malaria. In the glare of the lights 
and the hurrying of the thronging crowd, came back 
the murmur of the surf on the reef, the rank smell of the 
copra in the hold, the feathery outlines of the palms above 
the beach, and the moon-lit, oily waters of that splendid bay. 
It was all recalled by remembering the marvellous accuracy 
of the homesick man’s description, which made the place at 
once familiar when I saw it six months afterwards. (Signifi- 
cant it was that the best of England of which he could speak 
eloquently was Leicester Square. This probably accounted 
for the fact that he was captain over ten Kanakas that 
evening, instead of “something else.”) I knew, also, that here 
were those Leicester Fields in which my Lord Mohun ran my 
Lord Castlewood through, young Harry Esmond being 
present. And so the place had a curious mixed interest, in 
which were blended the fate of poor Z——, Thackeray, and 
its own brilliant viciousness. 

Out of there, on an erratic course, into a magnificent open 
space where towered into the darkness a tall column flanked 
by resting lions, and I knew that I stood in Trafalgar Square 
at the foot of England’s splendid monument to the great little 
man who had saved her existence. There could never be any 
mistaking Trafalgar Square. By and by, after turning aside 
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from another roaring artery of traffic, of which the corpuscles 
were cabs and omnibuses, I stood on a bridge. “Ah!” I said, 
“this is London Bridge, and here I am at last.” It was Waterloo, 
really; but ignorance is bliss. How beautiful the river looked, 
with the curved lights of the Embankment on the left, and the 
sombre masses of the. great warehouses looming up through 
the faintly glowing haze hovering over the Southern shore! 
One is always grateful for that first impression of the Thames, 
and always thinks of it as the river's finest aspect. It isa 
little squalid by day. 

But London at night! It is extraordinarily charming. A 
little misty wetness, turning the pavements into mirrors for 
the are lights and the incandescents, accentuates its strange 
beauty. As with the river, one always remains glad for having 
first seen the great city in the evening, for one never wholly 
recovers from a first impression. In the daytime it is huge 
and sombre, often very ugly, and altogether suggestive of an 
unwieldiness which, in fact, does not really exist. There is 
disappointment at first. One has been used to new cities, 
well planned and well built, furnished with the modern con- 
trivances easily and cheaply installed in such places, but 
which would be almost costly impossibilities in crowded 
London. Perhaps some who read these papers will be 
disgusted with the writer for confessing to initial disappoint- 
ment with the capital of the world; but he would beg to 
remind all such. that every impression is limited by the 
previous experiences of the beholder. Could they sail with 
him up Port Jackson towards Sydney on a brilliant summer 
day, or see the public buildings and the warehouses that make 
up the principal streets of Sydney and of Melbourne—and the 
suburbs where each house has its garden—they might be 
inclined to make allowances for the existence of prejudices 
which have since almost wholly departed from his mind. 
But at first, in one’s blindness, London is disappointing. It 
is only after an acquaintance of some time—when its wealth, 
its power, its enormous size, have permeated the understand- 
ing—that one learns to like it and admire it. And then 
begin the discoveries of its many beauties and its absorbing 
interests. 

First of all is its vastness, which, in the beginning, is 
utterly unrealisable. Sydney has somewhere about six 
hundred thousand inhabitants; Melbourne almost as many. 
From the top of the tower of the General Post Office in 
the first-named, or from the roof of a sky-scraper hotel 
near the upper end of Collins Street in the latter, you may 
see on a fine day almost as much of city and suburb as the 
eye can comfortably take in and the mind grasp. Coming 
down from the Bush, after twelve months’ absence from 
the noise and crowdedness of cities, you wonder how 
there can be so many people in the world, why they are in 
such a hurry, and how they can bear to be so closely 
packed together. Both places seem to be as large and as 
populous as cities may conveniently be. 

Coming to London, you are only aware of about a square 
mile of it during your earlier explorations. Of course you 
know that there is much more beyond, but what an enor- 
mous “much” is not at first understood. Almost the first 
thing that brought it home to the writer was journeying 
in a cab whose number exceeded twenty-six thousand. “ Of 
a truth,’ one might have said, “this is a great city!” 
Then, on the first day that was illuminated by anaemic 
sunlight, and the sky comparatively cloudless, pilgrimage 
was made to the gallery round the dome of St. Paul’s. As 
I have said, the prospect of Sydney from the Post Office 
tower is fairly extensive. Along both sides of the harbour, 
from the Heads to far up the Parramatta River, beyond 
Botany on the south side, and for many miles inland to 
the west, the city spreads widely, and covers a great deal of 
country. But here,—heavens, London is limitless! To a 
murky, smoke-dimmed horizon there is a plain of housetops, 
a long prospect of continuous building. Save for the narrow, 
erratic burrows of streets, the open parks, the squares, and 
the river, it is almost one house. There is nothing to 
compare it with. It is tremendous. The very area of river 
flat and gentle downs on which it stands is as large as a large 
sheep-run. Because of the smoke, the outskirts of the city 
are invisible. The whole world is full of houses. And, most 
impressive, and suggestive of the number of the ants who 
burrow and swarm in the anthill, is the closely packed way in 
which it is put together. Had it been built in the loose, open 


formation of Sydney or Melbourne, you almost’ imagine that 
it would fill the South of England. 

As you stand above Ludgate Hill, gazing westward, and 
filled with a great awe, again comes the curious thought :— 
“In all the whole continent of Australia are not go many 
human beings as cluster about St. Paul's! Here in these 
little islands, which would be lost in Queensland, one city 


the whole of the Commonwealth,—which governs itself with 
no less than seven Parliaments!” It discomforts you to 
think what a little and new people your own is. But you are 
consoled by remembering that you like to be new, and would 
not change the Future for all the old-world Past. You glory 
in your brazen modernity. 

Such impressions are of the first fortnight. After its size 
has slowly dawned upon you, you begin to find how wealthy 
and wonderful London is. It is a shop and a bank, a 
gambling, hell and a cathedral. Its streets are paved with 
gold, and set with thorns. It is the place for a rich man, and 
the place for a poor man. It is all wealth and happiness, it is 
all poverty and distress. It is a huge paradox. Many things 
are possible in London that are also impossible. If it go 
please you, and you possess the ability to do so, you may live, 
not merely a double life, but half-a-dozen different lives, 
which will never clash with one another. You may be in 
London, at the same time, a priest and a pirate. It is big 
enough for both of you. 

If the far future should ever see a great and real confedera- 
tion of the English world, with its central Government 
located, say, in Montreal, Melbourne, Wellington, Sydney, 
Adelaide, Hobart, Johannesburg, or London, and the whole 
of it divided, for local government, into convenient States, 
there should be a separate and distinct State of London. 
There is, of course, to-day, only we do not notice it. London 
is a province of the Empire in itself, and its people—its own 
typical people—a race as distinct, say, as the Australian and 
the Canadian. There is England and there is London. 


rivalled, autonomous. It exists in two aspects. In the one 
it is the capital of the world, the hub of the universe; in the 
other it is—London. One can put the second aspect in no 
other way, nor does one believe that it is possible to do so. 
There is the City-and-the-Nation of London. Outside is 
England, which it dominates; further outside is the whole 
world, which it also dominates. Within its boundaries is its 
great self, dependent perhaps on the world beyond for its 
food and drink, but in all other respects a law unto itself and 
a race within itself. 

It is something to be a Cockney, greatly offensive as the 
Cockney’s self-satisfaction is. He looks down upon those 
who are not of his people,—witness the half-contemptuous 
designation of “provincial” for other Englishmen who dwell 
without the gates. But he has reason—we may not like it— 
but he has reason. When you have begun to learn something 
of the greatness and the power of his State—perhaps have 
learned more of it than he himself realises in detail—it is 
possible to forgive him his conceit, his self-satisfaction, his 
lofty pity for those who are not his fellow-citizens. His 
arrogance, his intolerance, his tacit acceptance of himself as 
God’s Elect are understandable. He has something to be 
conceited about. His arrogance is natural. His pity for 
“outsiders ” is the healthy self-appreciation which has made 
it possible for him to make his City-and-his-State into what 


it is,—the Hub of the Universe. 
J. H. M. AszBort. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THE VOLUNTEERS. 
(To tHe Eprtor oF THE ‘‘ SpectTaTor.’’] 

S1r,—The true significance of the unfortunate and impossible 
situation in which, after the rising of Purliament, the 
Volunteers find themselves can, I venture to think, only 
be properly understood if we bear in mind the whole 
history of the Government’s attitude towards the Volunteer 
question since the beginning of the year. I therefore crave 








space to give a brief summary of the salient features of 
this astounding story. This I think can best be done by 





alone holds more human beings than the number making up. 


London is not England. It is simply London,—unique, un- 
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summarising the arguments of responsible Ministers of the 
Crown, and giving the dates at which each step in their 
policy in announced. The first line of argument was as 


follows :— 

_ (1) The Volunteers are no help to us for service abroad in 

an emergency. 

Mr. Arnold-Forster, in the House of Commons, February 28rd: 
«] must at the same time call attention to one view of the 
Volunteer Force, with regard to the truth of which it would be 
unfortunate if the House were led astray. It has been suggested 
that the Volunteer Force is by itself an immense contribution to 
the Army in the field. That isa delusion.” Mr. Arnold-Forster 
went on to declare that out of over 200,000 men on the strength of 
the Volunteer Force, only 11,000 men, or under 6 per cent. of the 
strength, responded to the call, and he added: “1 do not blame 
the Volunteers for a moment. They are enlisted for work in this 
country. But it is an absolute delusion to suppose that they can 
be relied upon for furnishing those great additions which war 
would certainly demand for the Regular Army.” 


(2) The Volunteers are too numerous for home defence. 

On May 11th in his’ speech on the Committee of Defence the 
Prime Minister stated that invasion was impossible, and on 
March 28th, speaking on the Army Estimates, Mr. Arnold-Forster 
had declared that not a dinghy’s crew could land on these 


shores. 

(8) Therefore the Volunteér Force is a redundant and expensive 
lucury, and must be abolished, or at all events greatly 
reduced. 

Mr. Arnold-Forster has constantly harped on this theme, 
and his policy took practical shape in the famous Circular of 
June 20th :—“ Many Volunteer units are reported from various 
causes not to be in an efficient state to take the field. I am there- 
fore to request you to be good enough to direct Officers Com- 
manding Volunteer Corps in your command to issue instructions 
to the Medical Officers of their units to report upon the general 
physical standard of the men under their command with a view 
to ascertaining their fitness for active service in the field...... 
In addition to the above, men reported as fit for active service 
should be first-class shots...... I am also to request you to 
state, for the information of the Army Council, whether you recom- 
mend that any units in your command which you consider to be 
inefficient should be disbanded or amalgamated with other and 
more efficient corps. ..... Ii making your recommendations I 
am to ask that you will add specific proposals regarding any con- 
sequent reductions in the case of Adjutants and members of the 
Permanent Staff.” 

So far,so good. There is nothing to cavil at in this logical 
sequence provided that the premises are sound. But as regards 
the first I was able, thanks to your aid aad the co-operation of 
Volunteer commanding officers all over the country, to prove how 
utterly wide of the mark it was to say that the Volunteer Force 
had no value as a Reserve to the Regular Army in time of war. 
Although the records were in many cases incomplete, and in some 
had been lost, and no returns at all were forthcoming from some 
corps, we found that out of a total of 204,743 Volunteers on 
the rolls of corps from which returns were available, 71,758 were 
known to have volunteered for South Africa, and 29,049 to have 
actually served there. 

As regards premise number two, it was certain that many 
experts were in disagreement with the Prime Minister, whilst 
Lord Roberts has dissented so loudly from the view which, as a 
member of the Committee of Defence, he was supposed to hold, 
that he has several times publicly announced that our Regular 
Army is quite insufficient in numbers, and that unless it can be 
indetinitely expanded on the outbreak of war by non-Regular 
troops, the whole Empire will stand in the very gravest danger. 
8o far from desiring to see our Auxiliary Forces reduced, the 
man who pulled us out of the mire in South Africa is going all 
over the country urging every able-bodied citizen to undertake at 
least something in the way of qualifying himself to take his 
place in the field when the emergency arises. 


A new syllogism was therefore prepared :— 


(1) The Volunteers are a most valuable Reserve for active 
service abroad. 

War Office Circular of July 11th, amending the Circular of 
June 20th :—“ In view of the fact that during the South African 
War large numbers of Volunteers offered themselves for service 
in the field, and in view of the many expressions of readiness on 
the part of the Force to take a similar step in the event of the 
country being engaged in a serious war, the Army Council 
consider it necessary to ascertain beforehand what proportion of 
the Volunteers in your command are likely to be qualified 
for active service abroad.” 


(2) They are enrolled for home defence. 
The oath of a Volunteer on enrolment :—“I, A. B., do sincerely 
promise and swear that I will be faithful and bear true allegiance 
to His Majesty King Edward VII., and that I will faithfully serve 
His Majesty in Great Britain for the defence of the same against all 
His enemies and opposers whatsoever, according to the conditions 
of my service.” 

(3) Therefore we will compel them all to be medically examined 
for service abroad, and we will eject from the force all 

those who cannot or will not pass the test. 
Circular of July 11th (continued) :—*I am to request you to 
ct Officers Commanding Volunteer Corps in your command to 


issue instructions to the Medical Officers of their units to report 
upon the general physical standard of the men under their charge, | 
with a view to ascertaining their fitness for active service abroad. 
Pee You will also state whether there are any Volunteer units 
in your command which are inefficient from any cause, and, if so, 
whether you recommend that such units should be disbanded or 
amalgamated with other and more efficient corps.” 

The premises are quite different, but the conclusion is exactly 
the same,—the reduction of the Volunteer Force. 


But now came another extraordinary volte-face. It was dis- 
covered after consultation with the legal advisers of the War 
Office that the Order for the compulsory examination of a force 
enrolled for home defence with a view to testing their fitness for 
service abroad was illegal, and could not be upheld. Mr. Arnold- 
Forster now took up the following attitude :— 

(1) ‘I must admit in the House of Commons that my Order is 
no Order, and cannot be enforced.’ 

Secretary of State for War, August 7th, 1905, in reply to Mr. 
Lambert, who asked what statutory authority was vested in the 
Government to order Volunteers enlisted for home defence to be 
medically examined for service abroad :—* So far as Iam aware, 
there is no such statutory provision. But as no such Order has 
been issued, the question does not arise.” 

After reading the above extract from the Circular, Mr. Lambert 
asked: “Is not that an Order?” Mr. Arnold-Forster: “No, Sir, 
it is not an Order; and there was no Order to carry out this 
medical examination. There may possibly be units or individuals 
who do not desire to submit to it.” And, again, in reply to Mr. 
Rufus Isaacs, who asked a similar question: “ No such Order as 
that suggested by the hon. Member has been given to Volunteers 
under military law, nor will it be given.” 


(2) ‘But as the head of the Army I will not withdraw the 
Order. The Circular remains, and I will take care to look 
the other way if any men, relying on my own promise in 
the House of Commons, suffer a punishment from which I 
have been forced to admit that they are immune.’ 


The General Officers Commanding received the Order, and 
transmitted it to their subordinates. No official intimation 
was made to them that units or individuals objecting to be 
examined should be exempt. 


Now, Sir, after this tissue of absurdities and contradictions, 
what has actually happened was inevitable. The Volunteérs, 
generally, did not object to the inspection in itself. But they 
were gravely suspicious of the ulterior object of that inspection. 
In some cases they have submitted under protest, but all over 
Great Britain there have been units and individuals who have 
refused to be examined. What were the Colonels todo? Many of 
them, relying upon the statements made in the House of Commons, 
have taken no action against the protesters. Many have made the 
inspection a matter not of a military order, but of a personal favour 
to themselves. Others haveexercised private pressure of another 
kind. But others, again, have convinced themselves that an 
Order is an Order, and, forgetting the legal principle that no 
man is justified in enforcing an illegal Order from whomever 
received, have held that they had no alternative but to punish 
the protesters for “disobedience of orders.” The facts of the 
more notorious cases are public property. But I can vouch for 
the truth of the following dialogue :— 

Colonel X: “You refuse to obey my order?” Sergeant Y: 
“Mr. Arnold-Forster said that no man could be compelled to be 
inspected.” Colonel X: “I have received no such instructions. 
You must not believe the Radical papers.” Sergeant Y: ‘“‘Iread 
the report of Mr. Arnold-Forster’s assurance in the People and 
the Telegraph.” Colonel X: “ Well, well, never mind. I have 
received the Order, and the Order only. I must obey it what- 
ever my own private opinion may be. I appeal to you to do the 
same. Do you refuse to be medically examined?” Sergeant Y: 
“T do, Sir.” The sergeant was degraded and dismissed the corps 
within an hour. 

I shall discuss neither the Constitutional question of legality, 
nor the military question of discipline. But what I wish to 
emphasise is the mad, wanton folly which has animated the 
present Government in all their dealings with the Volunteer 
Force, and has culminated, as was inevitable, in this most 
miserable and regrettable conflict. The narrative speaks for 
itself. If there has been insubordination, which I doubt, the ° 
blame lies entirely with the Government. If the discipline and - 
self-control of the whole Army are damaged, the responsibility 
for creating the whole ugly situation rests with the Government, 
and the Government alone. 


—I am, Sir, &c., VOLUNTEER FIELD OFFICER. 





THE WAR OFFICE AND THE ROYAL ENGINEERS. 
[To tHe Evrror or tHe “Spectator.” 
Srr,—Your correspondent “ Ajax” (Spectator, August 19th) 
has called attention to the apparent determination of the 
War Office to reduce the strength and status of the Corps of 
Royal Engineers. It is not easy to find grounds, or even 
excuses, for this reduction. The reasons against it are easily 
stated :— ; 


(1) The extension of railways and telegraphs and the spread of 
civilisation generally render it necessary to employ a larger pro- 








portion of engineers than formerly. It must be remembered in ° 
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this connection that we have never as yet had to fight in a 
highly civilised country. 3 

(2) During the South African War the breakdown of the rail- 
way system was only averted by sending out from home, India, 
Egypt, and the Colonies every Royal Engineer officer who could 
possibly be spared. So great was the demand that at Chatham 
in 1902 a subaltern was frequently commanding two companies 
with a total strength of over four hundred men. Had the 
Engineers failed to repair or maintain the railways in South 
Africa, Lord Roberts and his army would have had to retreat 
from Bloemfontein, the blockhouse system would have been im- 
possible, and the war would have been prolonged indefinitely. 

(3) The officers of the Militia and Volunteer Engineers—with 
a few notable exceptions—are not civil engineers by profession. 
It cannot be expected, therefore, that they will be able to carry 
out the more technical duties, such as the repair of railways and 
telegraphs, unaided. To render our Auxiliary Engineer corps 
efficient it will be necessary to attach te them a large proportion 
of Royal Engineer officers on mobilisation. Where are these 
surplus officers to be obtained ? 


In conclusion, it may be well to remember that it takes four 
years to train a Royal Engineer officer. The establishment 
may be‘reduced by a stroke of the pen; it will take years to 
increase it again.—I am, Sir, &c., J.C. 





LORD SALISBURY ON THE POLITICAL VALUE 
OF CHARACTER. 
[To tue Epiror or THE “SrecraTor.”] 
S1r,—The Prime Minister has assured us that he never 
reads the newspapers. Has he ever condescended to glance 
at his uncle’s essays in the Quarterly Review? And, if so, 
has he realised the application of the following passage from 
the first article on Stanhope’s Life of Pitt P— 


“There is no blindness so unaccountable as the blindness of 
English statesmen to the political value of a character. Living 
only in and for the House of Commons, moving in an atmosphere 
of constant intrigue, accustomed to look upon oratory as a mode 
of angling for political support and upon political professions as 
only baits of more or less attractiveness, they acquire a very 

uliar code of ethics, and they are liable wholly to lose sight 
of the fact that there is a stiffer and less corrupted morality out 
of doors. They not only come to forget what is right, but they 
forget that there is any one whoknowsit. The educated thought 
of England, before the bar of whese opinion all political conduct 
must appear, measures the manwuvres of politicians by no more 
lenient code than that which it applies to the affairs of private 
life. Ordinary men cannot easily bring themselves to pass over, 
as judicious tactics in a statesman, the conduct which in their 
next-door neighbours they would condemn as impudent insin- 
cerity. On the other hand, the politician cannot bring himself 
to believe that the party strategy and personal competition 
which are everything to his mind are trifles too slight to think 
about in the eyes of the nation he serves. He goes on with his 
game of chess, in which mighty principles and deep-seated 
sentiments are the pawns to be sacrificed or exchanged as the 
moment’s convenience may suggest, in the simple faith that this 
is the real business which he has been sent to Parliament to 
transact. And thus we have had the spectacle, even in later 
days, of party leaders of considerable intellect laboriously and 
carefully ruining themselves in the esteem of the nation, and 
heaping blunder upon blunder, from which the meanest of their 
followers would have been competent to warn them. They have 
failed because they have been blind to the elementary truth that 
a character for unselfish honesty is the only secure passport to 
the confidence of the English people. Its place can never be 
supplied by fine speeches or dexterous manceuvres.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., J. L. 





THE FOLLY OF INDIAN OFFICIALS. 
[To tHe Epiror or tHe “ SprcraTor.”’] 
Srr,—I was employed in every famine in India from that of 
Orissa in 1866 to the Bengal Famine of 1897, and have had 
to study the literature on the subject, for so large a share 
of which Sir Charles Elliott is responsible, and, like him 
(Spectator, August 26th), never knew or heard of millet 
being given to famine-stricken rice-eaters who were un- 
accustomed to it. In 1874 rice was given to the maize- 
eating people of Bihar, by whom it was much appreciated, 
and in 1877-78 to the people of the Bombay and Madras 
districts and Mysore, whose main food is the millets. The 
Burmah rice was not objected to because of its unsuitable- 
ness as food, but on religious grounds, because, owing to the 
method of preparing it for husking, it was said to be “ cooked 
food.” The story which you have repeatedly heard must be 
the Irish instance referred to by Sir Charles Elliott, with 
its locale transferred to India. Such transfers are not 
uncommon, nor is there anything wonderful in their 
occurrence since the circumstances of the two countries in 
their relations to England and Englishmen have been so 





similar. Otherwise the discussion curiously reminds one of 


ordinary millets are not unsuitable food for the famine. 
stricken in any part of India; not, of course, as an article of 
hospital diet, but for relief-workers and the village poor. 
Millets form the food of by far the largest part of the popula. 
tion of India, either as the staple food, or with rice or Wheat, 


food are not known. Even in the most exclusively rice. 
producing tracts of Lower Bengal maize is a garden ero 
and millets are sold in the bazaars. On the other hand, the 
Irish in 1847-48 had never seen or heard of the “yellow 
meal” till it was given to them, and did not know how to 
cook it. The kindly error was due to the Americans, not to 
the English, in the first instance, but that was because the 
Americans were the first to give relief —I am, Sir, &., 
Guernsey. W. B. OtpHam, C.LE., late 1.0.8, 





THE PHYSICAL TRAINING OF THE WELL-TO-DO 
CLASSES IN ENGLAND AND GERMANY, 
[To tue Epiror or THE “SPECTATOR.”’] 
S1r,—In your last issue “ R. C. R.” agrees with me in believing 
that the physical training received by German boys of the 
well-to-do classes produces more square-shouldered, muscular, 
tall men than are produced in our well-to-do classes by our 
system of games; but he believes that “it is the English 
method which gives you the tough, wiry, self-reliant man who 
can stand almost any climate and still remain energetic,” 
Does England produce more tough, wiry, self-reliant men 
than does Germany? In all the large English towns which 
are known to me a great proportion of the most prosperous 
businesses are carried on by Germans, or the descendants of 
Germans, and the founder of each such business must have 
been, if not a tough and wiry, at any rate a self-reliant man, 
possessed of much of the “initiative” which “R. ©, R.” 
believes to be commoner among the English than among 
Germans. Leading positions are held in the commercial life 
of all our Colonies and in the South American States by 
Germans, who have needed much self-reliance and initiative 
to gain those positions. Although till lately far more incite- 
ment to exploration must have been felt by Englishmen than 
by Germans, Germans have taken a large part in the work of 
exploration all over the world. The German waiter, who is 
found in nearly all countries, is a proof that self-reliance and 
initiative are widely distributed throughout the German race, 
and that they are qualities which are not destroyed by the 
gymnastic training given to German boys of all social classes. 
In all the subjects in which I am most keenly interested, in 
education, in the educational use of art, in the reform of the 
tenure and use of land, in the removal of the causes of 
poverty, in the reform of housing, and the orderly develop- 
ment of towns, I find that it is Germans who are showing 
most self-reliance and power of initiative, though the need 
for those qualities in relation to all the subjects which I have 
named is greater in this country of large towns than in 
Germany. Willingness to be a “cowboy” does not seem to 
me to be a sign of the possession of power of initiative. It 
is likely to be commoner among Englishmen, trained by our 
system of games, to regard physical exercise as the best thing 
which life has to give, than among Germans, who are trained 
to consider physical strength and agility as means to be used 
for the attainment of higher ends.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Swanscoe Park, near Macclesfield. T. C. HorsFratt, 





LADY FANSHAWE’S MEMOIRS. 
(To tHe Epiror oF THe “Spxcrator.”] 
Srr,—In your review of Miss Marshall’s edition of the 
“Memoirs of Lady Fanshawe” (August 5th) you record my 
Lady’s pleasant mention of her acquaintance with Sir Kenelm 
Digby. If you think it good to exhibit a companion picture 
of Sir Kenelm’s equally pleasant note on the doings of my 
Lady, here it is. I met with it in the course of a study of 
Plantagenet and Tudor and Stuart cook-books, one of which 
(1683) has this fine declaration made of it by its editor:— 
“There needs no Rhetoricating Floscules to set it off.” It is 
true; and whereas the title of the book is “The Closet of the 
Eminently Learned Sir Kenelme Digby, Kt., Opened,” &c., and 








my Lady Fanshawe praises the Knight as “a person of most 
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excellent parts and a very fine-bred gentleman,” the Knight 
(p. 275) shows how he and she really had interesting and 
friendly confidences by giving “My Lady Fanshaw s way of 
feeding Oapons, Pullets, Hens, Chicken or Turkies. It was to 
boil barley for them in water, to boil another quantity in milk, 
and a third in ale, putting brown sugar in each, then to let 
the birds have the varieties alternately. Further, they were 
to have strong ale to drink, when “they will be very drunk 
and sleep, then eat again,” with this enjoyable and additional 
touch: “ Let a Candle stand all night over each Coop, and then 
they will eat much of the night.” The period was when 
Queens of Hearts really did make tarts (as well as attend to 
the fattening of their own poultry), and when the making 
possibly accounts for queenship. Assuredly, if the tarts 
produced were of savoury, appetising kind, the knaves who 
stole them might have escaped a whipping. Forgetful of 
morals (temporarily), Queens even might have smiled, com- 
plimented. Let Queens try, now.—I am, Sir, &c., 
JENNETT HUMPHREYS. 
5 Oak Grove, Cricklewood, N.W. 





MR. BALFOUR’S RESPONSIBILITY. 

; (To tHe Epiror or THe “SrecraTor.” | 
S1z,—Your article on “Mr. Balfour’s Responsibility ” in the 
Spectator of August 19th recalls the time when the Rump 
attempted to “postpone a Dissolution until it had itself 
decreed one,” and was sent flying by Oliver. There was an 
eloquent, hair-splitting individual in that case too, who was 
denounced in plain language. “At their going out some say 
the Lord General said to young Sir Harry Vane, calling him 
by his name, That he might have prevented this; but that 
he was a juggler and had not common honesty.” That is the 
practical man’s comment on speeches “full of adroit evasions 
of the facts,” even though it may be “an intellectual delight ” 
to read them.—I am, Sir, &c., W. K. Gri. 

Eversly, Poole. 








CHEAP COTTAGES EXHIBITION. 
(The Garden City, Letchworth, near Hitchin, Herts.) 
Tur Cheap Cottages Exhibition can be reached from London, 
vid King’s Cross, in about an hour. The station is Letchworth, 
and the third-class return fare, including admission to the 
Exhibition, is only 2s. 6d. 

“The Book of the Cheap Collages Exhibition” (1s. paper or 2s. 6d. 
cloth), which constitutes a complete Catalogue of the Exhibition, and 
contains plans, elevations, and specifications of all the cottages 
exhibited, can be obtained from any Bookseller, or direct (post-free, 
1s. 4d. or 3s.) from the “ County Gentleman and Land and Water,” 
4 and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C., who are the Publishers. All 
profits derived from the Catalogue go to the Exhibition Funds. 

We are asked by the “ County Gentleman and Land and Water” 
to express their apologies to applicants for “ The Book of the Cheap 
Cottages Exhibition” who have not had their orders executed 
promptly, owing to the demand for the Catalogue being so im- 
mensely greater than was anticipated. They are now, however, in a 
position to execute all orders for the Catalogue. Copies may also be 
obtained at Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son’s bookstalls, or through 
any newsagent’s, 








POETRY. 





WONDERLAND. 
Now, while the sun and rain divide 
The path upon the mountain side, 
Before the shining pools that lie 
In all the tiny hollows dry, 
Come, share the morning and the way, 
And trust the sun to win the day. 


Come, ere the sweetest scent of grass 
New-born of heat and rain can pass, 
While every flower with drooping stem 
Still holds a dewy diadem, 

Forget to-day to toil and spin, 

And lose the world yourself to win. 


Each conscious of some high employ, 
Each thrilling with an inward joy, 
They trust the future undescried 
And hurry down the mountain side, 


A single moment sets us free, 

And one with all the hills are we; 

Of kinship to the force divine 

Which plants the boulder and the pine, 
And sharers of the joy that stirs 

The tiny hearts of grasshoppers. 


Importunate to search our coats 

With prying heads will come the goats, 
Sweet-breathing cows will stand and stare, 
And little silent maids, who bear 

Such heavy burdens on the back, 

Will watch us up the climbing track, 


If you and I have thoughts allied 

To all that loves the mountain side, 
We'll keep the morning message still, 
The scent, the music, and the thrill, 
And brave to bear, the children’s way, 
We'll trust our hearts to win the day. 


We'll trust our hearts? Yet far from hera 
The city children, all the year, 

Dream their unconquerable dreams 

Of goats and cows, of flowers and streams— 
And we—we suffer them to stand 

Outside the gates of Wonderland. 


Bel Alp, August 22nd. Hue Macnacaton. 








BOOKS. 


—_——>—_——_ 
SIR FREDERICK HALDIMAND.* 
A SERIES of books entitled “The Makers of Canada” needs 
no praise from us, and it is most happily inaugurated by 
Miss MclIlwraith’s monograph on Sir Frederick Haldimand. 
Now, Haldimand was a public servant of an excellent type, 
but the simplicity of his industrious career has not made him 
generally famous, and he deserves all the honour that is at 
last somewhat tardily paid him. A Swiss soldier of fortune, 
he devoted himself with admirable loyalty to the country of 
his adoption; and though it was his fate for a while to help in 
administering an inefficient policy, he emerged triumphantly 
from the ordeal, and Canada owes not a little of her happiness 
and prosperity to his energy and foresight. He had not, 
however, the fortune of romance :— 

“It was Haldimand’s destiny,” says Miss MclIlwraith in an 
excellent summary, “never to play a dramatic part, but a more 
difficult one. He was not present at the siege of Quebec to share 
in the glories won by Wolfe on the plains of Abraham; his lot 
was cast with the slower, plodding Amherst. As fate had favoured 
Sir William Johnson in giving him the chance to take Niagara, 
while Haldimand stayed behind at Oswego, so she denied the 
latter any special glory in Florida beyond that of being ‘a 
meritorious sufferer for the public benefit. In New York and 
Boston, because he was not British born, he had to come second 
to General Gage, a man much inferior to himself in energy and 
intelligence; and finally he was sent to Quebec after the 
picturesque réle of defeating the actual invaders of Canada had 
already been taken by Sir Guy Carleton.” 

It is indeed difficult to play always a secondary part with 
courage and good humour. And more than once Haldimand 
resented the slights that were put upon him. At the same 
time, a secondary part is often of the highest importance. 
When once a country has been subdued, it must be taught to 
bear the burdens which a sudden peace and the demands of 
its new rulers put upon it, and the lesson is not always easy 
either to learn or to teach. Yet the resettlement of Canada, 
in fact, was Haldimand’s achievement. In 1756 he received 
a commission in Lord Loudoun’s regiment of Royal 
Americans, and when Montreal capitulated it was he who 
took possession of the city. Presently he was appointed to 
a post at Three Rivers, where it was his duty to make the 
change of rule as little irksome as possible, and he had the 
satisfaction of seeing the French subjects reconciled to their 
state. “Iam persuaded,” he wrote, “that they would be in 
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Come: all along the ways of peace 
The song of streams will never cease, 


* Sir Frederick Haldimand. By J. N. MclIlwraith, 
Canada,” London: T,C,and E, C, Jack. (2ls.] 
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despair were they to see a French fleet and troops arrive 
in this country in any number whatever ;. they begin to taste 
too well the sweets of liberty to be the dupes of the French; 
they ure now engaged at their harvest peacefully, and it is a 
good one.” 

After a period of service in Florida, Haldimand was 
appointed Commander-in-Chief at New York, and held 
office there in the bitterest days of the Revolution. His faith 
was in Chatham; but he probably trusted the Ministers no 
more than they trusted him, and we can imagine that it did not 
irk him deeply when in 1775 he was recalled toLondon. Three 
years later he was sent back to Canada as Governor-General, 
and it was then that he found the best opportunity of dis- 
playing his tact and energy. While he held office nothing 
was neglected which might conduce to the welfare and con- 
tentment of the people. He supported the establishment of 
the Roman Catholic religion, and he maintained the French 
language with a wisdom which time has wholly justified. He 
formed the first public library in Canada, and wrote to 
Richard Cumberland for advice in the ‘choice of books. The 
primitive state of the Canadian cities may be judged by the 
‘proclamations cited by Miss McIlwraith. Here are a couple 
of them :—* No horses or hogs are to be suffered to stray in 
the streets.” ‘No person shall clean fish upon the public 
streets, especially large sturgeon, nor throw dust, ashes, 
water, soot, or filth of any kind upon the thoroughfare.” 

It is clear, then, that Haldimand’s task was no easy one. 
In all respects the towns were ill-governed. The post 
office sometimes despatched the letters, and sometimes 
returned them after a long delay to the senders. But, half 
civilised though it was, Canada was gay with the gaiety which 
in the eighteenth century distinguished the provincial towns 
of England. There were routs and balls,and playhouses which 
opened their doors at 5 o'clock. Of these and other festivities 
Miss McIlwraith has compiled an entertaining account from 
the Gazettes, and has shown us that, though Haldimand was 
a stern Governor, the subjects of his rule took a less serious 
view of life. However, despite the Governor’s reforms, despite 
the increased education of the Colony, rebels and traitors 
were not unknown; and the worst of them, one Du Calvet, an 
impudent plotter whom Haldimand treated only too well, 
returned to England, and brought an action for false im- 
prisonment against the Governor. Haldimand was, of course, 
acquitted, and his costs were paid by the British Govern- 
ment; but Du Calvet made a great pose of martyrdom, and 
did something for the moment to discredit Haldimand. 
Indeed, it was perhaps due to the agitation of Du Calvet’s 
partisans that in 1785 Haldimand, being in London, did not 
return to Canada to’serve another term as Governor-General. 
The few years that remained to bim he spent in England, 
honoured by Court and people, and rich in repute and worldly 
goods alike. 

He was a man of stately manners and dignified address. 
“ You are always a soldier and always right,” said George III. 
to him with a good deal of truth; and though he had passed 
many years in the backwoods, he had a great love of ceremony. 
He was once at Court when the King conferred the Knight- 
hood of the Thistle upon the Duke of Hamilton, and he was 
“surprised at the little order observed on an occasion which 
should be solemn.” “No ribbon was prepared,” says he, 
“and the King was obliged to enter the cabinet to find it 
himself. Negligence of this kind is unpardonable.” To be 
sure it is, and Haldimand congratulated himself that, when 
he received the Order of the Bath, everything was decorously 
arranged. For some five years he was well known in London, 
moving quietly in the most distinguished circles, and com- 
menting in his diary upon men and things with characteristic 
outspokenness. He died at Yverdun in 1791, and few of his 
contemporaries could boast a more active and useful career. 
But, as we have said, his gifts were neither romantic nor 
ostentatious, and in Miss MclIlwraith’s simple biography he 
has found the tribute to which the simplicity of his own life 
most justly entitles him. 





THE HIERARCHY OF TIBET.* 
CoLtonEL WADDELL’s contribution is not the least important 
in the literature of the Tibet Expedition, for he supplements 





* Lhasa and its Mysteries, with a Record of the Expedition of 1903-1904. By 
eee L. Austine Waddell, C.B., C.I.E. London: John Murray. 
25s. net. 





the impressionist sketches of others with a detailed account 
of the land and its people, written with the full knowledge of 
one to whom the country beyond the Himalayas has 
been an absorbing study. He suffers, to be sure, from the 
fact that he is the last to tell a very good tale; and’ we cannot 
expect to find in his narrative of the incidents of the advance 
the same fresh interest that we found in the first reports, 
But his aim is not that of the war correspondent. Battles 
and marches are subordinated in his book to the habits and 
beliefs of the people, and the strange cult of the dominant 
hierarchy. He has neither Mr. Candler’s power of vivid 
description, nor Mr. Landon’s emotional picturesqueness, and 
he does not compete with them in the same fields. He is not 
so much the soldier and correspondent with a notebook ag 
the student who had long collected such scraps of informa. 
tion about the country as were obtainable, and who at 
last reached by a happy chance a full knowledge. When 
stationed at Darjeeling nearly twenty years ago, he tells 
us, he used to cross-examine Tibetan pilgrims about their 
country, and tramped for hundreds of miles along the frontier 
in the vain hope of evading the guards and effecting an 
entrance. “ During these years of preparation I had accumu. 
lated such accurate pictures of the land that my ultimate 
entry into the capital, when it came, seemed but the realisa. 
tion of a vivid and long-cherished dream.” To every member 
of the expedition the arrival at Lhasa was like a dream 
coming true, but especially to one who for twenty years had 
prepared himself for the experience. A man who travelled 
with such an equipment of knowledge could not fail to have 
much of special interest to relate, and no one who takes up 
Colonel Waddell’s book will be disappointed. He writes with 
clearness and grace, he has an eye for the picturesque and the 
curious, and he provides a variety of information in which 
every type of reader may find something to his taste. The 
only blemish is an occasional tendency to egotism, which is 
perhaps not unnatural in one of the few real authorities on 
the land when dealing with his special subject. 

The main interest of the book, as we have said, lies in 
matters unconnected with the actual events of the expedition. 
There are, to begin with, some excellent excerpts from Tibetan 
folk-lore. The Dalai Lama had to contend not only with 
Colonel Younghusband and Lord Curzon, but with the 
generations of soothsayers before him, for it was prophesied 
that in the year of the Wood-Dragon (z.e., 1904) there would 
be a great coming forward of robbers and grievous fighting, 
and at the end a conciliatory speaker would achieve peace. 
StiJl more disheartening was the popular saying, current in 
Lhasa as long ago as 1866, that the Grand Lama would 
transmigrate only thirteen times, when we remember that the 
present Dalai Lama is the thirteenth. The Tibetans claim 
to be descended, in true Darwinian style, from a monkey who 
crossed the Himalayas and married a she-devil of the moun- 
tains. The ancient religion of the country was a kind of 
devil-worship, and Colonel Waddell gives a full account of 
the introduction of Buddhism and the creation of a theocracy. 
For long China ruled the country with a heavy hand, and the 
fact that the present Dalai Lama was permitted to grow up 
was due to the rise of a national party who. resented 
Chinese interference. Colonel Waddell touches lightly on 
the political causes of the expedition, but he points out, what 
is now universally recognised to be true, that India’s scientific 
frontier on the north is not the Himalaya, but the great 
deserts to the north of Lhasa. As Prince Henry of Orleans 
said, “il n’y a qu’un pas de l'Inde au Tibet.” He criticises 
the route chosen from Sikkim by the Teesta gorges to 
Chumbi, urging that the proper route was through Bhotan 
to the Lower Chumbi Valley, a fact which was later recognised 
in the construction of the new trade road. As was to be 
expected from a medical officer, he has some interesting 
remarks on the health of troops at high altitudes, and we can 
recommend his account of the cold at Phari to any one who 
desires to keep cool on a hot day. 

The best portion of the book is that concerned with the 
special wonders of the country, which we already knew of 
from other writers, but find here described in ampler detail. 
The first of these is the colony of entombed hermits near 
Gyangtse. Mr. Landon has given us a gruesome picture of 
this hermitage, which is called by the strange title of “The 
Cave of Happy Musings on Misery,’ and Colonel Waddell 
was equally impressed by the spectacle. After a period of 
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robation, when the recluse finally retires from the world he 

js shut up in a rock-hole with a sliding shutter, which he 
opens once a day when food is placed on the sill. His sole 
furniture is a rosary of bits of human bone, a trumpet of 
human thigh-bone, and a goblet made out of the top of a 
haman skull :— ‘ 

“Qne of us asked to be shown evidence of the hermit’s presence 
inside. Thereupon the attendant gave the signal which they 
use when they deposit the food. He tapped very gently thrice 
on the sill, so softly that it was almost inaudible to us, and then, 
after ten or twelve seconds, whilst we held our breath expectantly, 
in a silence like that of the tomb, the tiny rabbit-hutch door in 
front of us trembled, then began to move and was jerkily pushed 
ajar about three inches or so, and from the deep gloom came 
slowly faltering forth a gloved hand. This was all. Only a 
gloved hand! It protruded about four inches on to the stone- 
slabbed sill and slowly fumbled there for two or three seconds, 
and finding nothing it returned slowly, trembling as in a palsy, 
and the door closed up like a snail retreating intoitsshell..... 
In the daylight it was unearthly and horrible to a degree. The 
stimulus of ‘light was denied even to the poor wretch’s hand, 
another drop in his cup of misery.” 

There is an interesting account also of the convent of the 
Dorje-Phagmo, or Pig-faced Goddess, by the shore of the 
¥amdok Lake, which was scrupulously respected by our 
troops, since the Abbess had beforetime befriended British 
subjects. It is clearly a place of special sanctity, for when 
the Mohammedan invaders attacked it in 1717 the nuns 
changed themselves into pigs; and since the pig is an offence 
to the good Mussulman, there was nothing for the enemy to 
do’ but retire. The Lhasa chapters are full of valuable 
matter, notably the account of the interview with the Regent, 
when the Christian religion in theory and practice was 
discussed with that Buddhist dignitary, and the description 
of the great cathedral, the Jo-kang. With Mr. Landon’'s 
wonderful picture of the statue of Buddha in the Holy of 
Holies in our memory, it is with something of a shock that 
we read Colonel Waddell’s summary condemnation. “It isa 
repellent image, about a man’s size, seated, with goggle eyes 
and coarse, sensual face, and is of very rude workmanship.” 
This is very different from Mr. Landon’s “pure and eager 
young prince.” Colonel Waddell’s comments on ceremonies 
and temples acquire a special interest from his unique 
knowledge of the subject, and any one in search of informa- 
tion upon Tibetan Buddhism will find the book a mine of 
learning. We may note one final point which, to the best 
of our knowledge, is not touched upon in any other book on 
the subject,—the course of the Lower Tsangpo till it becomes 
the Brahmaputra. He tells us all that is known of that 
mysterious district, in which the great river breaks through 
the chain of the Himalayas. It is not a safe country for 
travel, for it is inhabited by savages, who are both tea- 
drinkers and cannibals, but it is one of the two or three first- 
class geographical mysteries that await solution. The man 
who first penetrates it will have a reward for his toil, for 
somewhere it must contain the most wonderful gorge and 

waterfall in the world. 





RUSSIA IN REVOLUTION.* 
Mr. G. H. Perris’s book is a helpful, though one-sided, 


contribution towards the study of that colossal national’ 


travail which has been accelerated by the Far Eastern 
War. In arrangement it is not free from defects, 
particularly from a tendency to retraverse the same or 
similar ground; but this drawback is connected with what 
is perhaps Mr. Perris’s most distinctive claim on the 
attention of his readers,—his extensive and intimate 
acquaintance with Russian revolutionists over a long period. 
This has enabled him to introduce biographical, and to a 
large extent autobiographical, matter relating to many of 
these deeply interesting men and women; and though the 
result is a certain amount of repetition, the cumulative 
effect of the stories told about them or by them is very con- 
siderable. There moves before us on these pages a long and 
pathetic procession of those, drawn from almost all ranks of 
Russian society, who, according to their lights, have striven, 
at every kind of personal sacrifice, to leave their country freer 
and happier than they found it, and who, after infinite misery 
of body and mind endured in their contest with a relentless 
autocracy and bureaucracy, have either perished or found 





* Russia in Revolution. By G. H. Perris. London: Chapman and Hall, 
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safety only in permanent exile. Their lights have, no doubt, not 
seldom been miserably false. Murder is murder, whatever 
may have been the misdeeds of the victim; and as itis impos- 
sible that Governments should ever treat it as anything else, 
it is generally quite as much of a blunder as a crime. The 
acquittal in 1878 of Vera Zassulitch amid general approval, 
after her attempt on the life of the cruel General Trepov, was 
beyond doubt a principal, and an intelligible, cause of the 
suspension of trial by jury in political cases, and their 
relegation to Military Courts. The assassination of the “Czar 
Liberator,” Alexander II., in 1881, whatever may have been 
the errors and oppressions attributable to him after his great 
reforms—and when, in fact, he was on the point of making 
very important concessions to Liberalism—was a powerful 
and a just cause of aversion on the part of the peasantry from 
all agitators suspected of sympathy with that atrocious 
deed,—an aversion which has greatly hindered the progress 
of revolutionary, and probably even of Liberal, ideas among 
the rural masses for the best part of a generation. 

Yet though there never can be any justification for the 
pursuit of a policy of terrorism, we are effectively reminded 
by Mr. Perris’s volume of the suicidal perversity with which 
the Russian authorities set themselves over a long period to 
manufacture unquestionable revolutionaries out of com- 
paratively or entirely innocent reformers. Thus Madame 
Kovalsky’s “first offence against the rulers of her country 
lay in the domain of popular elementary education. Having 
herself graduated at an early age, she organised, in 1868, a 
series of classes in science, history, and political economy, for 
women, about fifty of whom used to meet in her house at 
Kharkov, and also an elementary evening school for working 
women anda small library. Police raids soon made it impossible 
to continue this work ; and when Madame Kovalsky and two 
other women sent as a deputation to request the admission 
of women to Kharkov University received a rude rebuff from 
Count Dmitri Tolstoy, they felt that their patriotic efforts 
were finally thwarted.” Then Madame Kovalsky went abroad, 
met some leaders of the early Radical propaganda at Zurich, 
and definitely joined the revolutionary agitation. For her 
undoubtedly active participation in that movement, though 
she was not accused of any terrorist act, she was in 1880 
sentenced to death, the capital sentence being commuted to 
penal servitude for twenty years. She suffered during that 
period cruel hardships and indignities in Siberia under gaolers 
whose brutalities to her and other women “ politicals ” became 
known, and aroused world-wide indignation. M. Volkhovsky, 
again, one of the best-known and most respected of the 
Russian exiles in this country, spent between 1868 and 1872 
more than two years in gaol, and under frequent examination, 
directed to the implication of other persons, after being 
engaged “in collecting subscriptions to buy cheap editions 
of well-known works of history and political economy for distri- 
bution among workmen and peasants.” Some of his letters had 
been opened, but no charge was, for seven or eight months, pre- 
ferred against him, and when ultimately brought to trial, for 
alleged membership of a subversive conspiracy, he was found 
not guilty and released. In the same year, however, he was 
again arrested, having in the interval, as was natural, thrown 
himself into the revolutionary propaganda, and was kept in 
prison some four years until his trial, as one of “the 198,” 
in 1877, when he was condemned to life exile in Siberia as “a 
member of a secret society formed to overthrow the existing 
form of government in some more or less distant future.” 

The wholesale severities of repression resorted to during 
the later years of Alexander II. and the earlier years of 
Alexander III. produced, at least for some considerable time, 
the appearance of relative tranquillity. Not only was active 
subversive agitation stamped out by the execution or deporta- 
tion of all the leading and most of the subordinate agitators, 
but the spread of knowledge and intelligence which, as the 
authorities rightly judged, must form the preparation for any 
successful revolutionary teaching was also to a large extent 
stopped. But the check was purely temporary, and Mr. 
Perris’s chapters on “The New Generation” and “ The Rise 
of the Labour Movement” exhibit the principal lines on which 
disturbing forces have been moving during the last twenty 
years. Roughly speaking, they have been intellectual and 
industrial. In the case of the former the revolutionary torch 
was taken up by those who were boys at school when men 
like Stepniak and Volkhovsky were engaged in their early 
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struggles with the authorities. From autobiographical 
sketches which are given of two of them—Dr. Soskice, 
now editor of Free Russia, and Mr. Broido, who escaped 
from Siberia to this country only last year—it is evident 
thatthe same spirit of resolute and self-sacrificing propa- 
gandism was abroad among the students of the Universi- 
ties and higher schools in the late “eighties” and early 
“nineties” as five, ten, or fifteen years earlier. And the 
very striking figures quoted by Mr. Perris from a Report 
made by M. Muraviev, Minister of Justice, to the Council of 
State in January, 1904, exhibit the menacing degree of success 
with which the agitation had been carried forward during the 
preceding decade. The rate of progress had been enormous. 
The number of political prosecutions ordained by the Czar 
ruse from 56 in 1894 to 1,533 in 1903, and the number of 
persons prosecuted in these cases from 559 to 6,405. The 
comparative figures in respect of sentences of deportation, 
imprisonment of different kinds, and subjection to surveillance 
were 484 and 3,947. 

How many, if any, of these sentences may have been 
inflicted on strikers does not appear, but there has un- 
questionably been a remarkable growth of Labour organi- 
sations, both in strength and in aggressive activity, during 
the same period. The magnitude of this development is, 
no doubt, to be accounted for by the great growth of the 
industrial population through the stimulus, too much of 
it artificial and unsound, received by Russian manufactures 
under M. Witte’s remarkable economic policy. But the 
coherence and vigour of the new Labour combinations 
are largely traceable, as M. Volkhovsky, quoted by Mr. 
Perris, says, to the “active part which the independent 
and daring portion of Russia's edacated society—mostly 
young Socialists—have taken in them. ‘These. people— 
undergraduates of both sexes, young lawyers, doctors, civil 
and technical engineers, journalists, even some factory 
inspectors and other officials—did all that work for the 
working men which the operatives were not accustomed 
to do. They formulated the working men’s demands on 
paper; typed or printed them clandestinely, at much risk 
to themselves; secretly published manifestoes on general 
questions of interest; supplied the strikers with literature ; 
collected money for them; sent abroad communications 
about the course of events; and tried to consolidate and make 
permanent that organisation which was originally only 
temporarily improvised for the necessities of individual 
strikes.” 

Thus there were formed, with substantial pecuniary aid 
from middle-class sympathisers, “‘ Working Class Emancipa- 
tion Leagues” in St. Petersburg, Moscow, Kiev, and else- 
where, and out of the groups so formed, and consolidated 
by strike after strike, there was constituted in 1898 the Social 
Democratic Labour Party of the Russian Empire. That this 
movement, growingly animated by political as well as economic 
aims, bas been largely inspired by, and embraces among its 
adherents, Socialists and revolutionaries of other than the 
working classes, is a fact of great importance. It means the 
establishment of a solidarity of sentiment and aim in Russia 
among diverse sections of society which in Western countries 
are to a great extent divided in their sympathies. The exten- 
sion of this community of inspiration and purpose to the 
peasant masses, though slow, has been favoured during the 
last few years by the important fact that very large numbers 
of peasants have become nomad, and wander about the country 
in search of work, coming into touch with persons altogether 
different in origin and habits of thought, and carrying back 
to their rural homes and neighbours a temper and ideas quite 
foreign to those traditional with the mujiks. 

It is a very interesting and informing view of the progress 
of forces and tendencies making for change in Russia up to 
the outbreak of the war in the Far East which is set forth by 
Mr. Perris, and in the last section of his book he brings the 
story down to the spring of the present year. We think one 
or two of his references to the war simply absurd, as when 
he says that “one day the clique of land-grabbing ogres at 
St. Petersburg is challenged by another clique of much the 
same sort at Tokyo,” and we cannot altogether share the 
confidence he apparently cherishes in the effect on the 
national character of the Russians of the full achievement 
of their emancipation. But though his political judgment, 
as thus illustrated, is liable to serious error, his study of 
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Russia and Russians in the recent past and present is well 
deserving of attention. 





THE ARGIVE HERAEUM* 

THE excavations carried on by Dr. Waldstein and hig 

associates at Argos were completed nearly ten years ago. 

The results, however, were not published till 1902, when the 

first of the two volumes now under review appeared. The 

second was promised within a few months, and we thought it 

better to postpone our notice till the whole work had been 

published. But the usual difficulties again occurred, and the 
interval was lengthened from a few months to more than two 

years and a half. Meanwhile research has been energetically 

pursued in Crete, and we find ourselves faced by a difficult 

question of priority. The Heraeum, the central shrine of 
the kindred races successively dominant in the plain of 

Argolis at Tiryns, Mycenae, and Argos, represented the civili. 
sation commonly known as Mycenaean. This discovery meant 

a revolution in our ideas of Greek art. We were carried back 
to a period of culture which was decadent at the time of 

the Dorian invasion, and was probably at its height five 
centuries before. Then came the great “finds ” at Cnossos, and, 

as a result of these, yet another revolution. We were asked 
to accept a pre-Mycenaean civilisation. It was in Crete, and 
not in mainland Greece, that the original home of Greek 
culture was to be looked for. Here Dr. Waldstein rebels, and 
gives reasons for his refusal to accept the new development of 
pre-Hellenic theory in the prefatory note to his second 
volume. The question is difficult and complex in a high 
degree, with many ramifications, some of them demanding a 
technical acquaintance with such matters as the ornamentation 
of pottery. Even if the evidence were complete, which, on the 

Cretan side at least, it is not, we could only say, Non nostrum 
tantas componere lites. Dr. Waldstein certainly makes a 

strong appeal to the convictions, perhaps we ought to say 
the prepossessions, of the student of Greek history, letters, 
and art when he writes as follows :— 

“TI cannot feel that the literary traditions concerning the 

Minoan Cycle in any way warrant us in assigning a central 
position to it in the formation of Hellenic tradition. In its 
relation to the established and predominant body of earliest 
tradition it partakes of what I should like to call an ‘episodical’ 
character. We can conceive of the organism of Hellenic myth 
and heroology retaining its organic character if this cycle were 
expunged. An intimate connection with Greece Proper, so as to 
suggest an essential influence in the form of civilization, is not 
manifest, certainly not as regards the Argolid.” 
The Theseus story, he thinks, points to a temporary state of 
things, while the Daedalus myth indicates influence from the 
mainland on Crete rather than the converse. The real art 
influence acting from Crete outwards he puts quite late; the 
age of the statuaries Dipoenus and Scyllis possibly about 
the sixth century B.C. 

The historic importance of the Heraeum of Argos—for it 
is in connection with this city that we hear of it in historic 
times—is beyond question. Nv Hellenic shrine equalled it in 
importance, as we might suy that no cult touched more nearly 
the most sacred sanctions of life. Years were reckoned by 
the priestesses; so Thucydides fixes the beginning of the 
Peloponnesian War not only by the names of officials of 
Athens and Sparta, protagonists in the conflict, but by the 
years of Chrysis, the priestess of the Heraeum ; and he turns 
aside from his narrative to tell how the temple was burnt 
down. The chronology of the Olympiads had not yet come 
into use, though there are indications of its beginning. 
It is, of course, the temple that replaced the one so 
destroyed that Pausanias describes. He says little about 
it—indeed, he is commonly chary of praise—but he 
describes the image of Hera at some length, and ascribes 
it to Polycleitus, a direct testimony which there seems 
no adequate reason to discard in favour of a theory which 
would ascribe the art of the second Heraeum to Pheidias. 
The temple itself was from the design of a native architect, 
Eupolemus, of whom we have no other mention. The front 
elevation, with the sculptures on the pediment, has been 
restored by Mr. E. L. Tilton. The size is possibly dis- 
appointing, for the extreme height is less than forty feet, 
Other restorations of the building are given, and there are 
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also representations, actual or conjectures, of older structures, 
reaching back to a very remote antiquity. The temple of 
Eupolemus probably survived for many years after the time 
of Pausanias, and we may be sure that much of the 
material still exists in the buildings or ruins of the Argolid 
plain. : ; 
We cannot attempt adequately to describe or appreciate 
the results which Dr. Waldstein and his co-operators have 
given in these two stately volumes. In addition to the 
general account of the subject, and of the Architecture, as 
before mentioned, we have special papers on the Marble 
Statuary, by Dr. Waldstein; the Geology of the locality, 
by Mr. H. S. Washington; the Terra Cotia Figurines and 
Reliefs, by Dr. Waldstein and Messrs. G. H. Chase and J.C. 
Hoppin; the Vases and Fragments, a most elaborate and 
interesting section, by Mr. J. C. Hoppin; the Inscriptions, a 
department in which the industry and ingenuity of the 
explorers, Messrs. R. B. Richardson and J. N. Wheeler, have 
been able to work out little of general interest; the Bronzes 
and Coins, by Mr. H. F. de Cou; and Engraved Stones, 
Gems, and Ivories, by Mr. R. Norton. 

The work is issued jointly by the Archaeological Institute 
of America and the American School of Classical Studies at 
Athens, two bodies to whom, as to those who have carried out 
the work, the most ample acknowledgments are due. 





NOVELS. 


THE FORD.* 


TaouasH the environment and setting of Mr. Legge’s new novel 
are eminently modern, his attitude towards his characters, and 
the rules of the game of fiction generally, reveals an agreeable 
conservatism. It is a tale of new men and old acres that 
he has to tell us, and the entagonism of the feudal and the 
commercial ideals is illustrated by the perilous juxtaposition 
of a Peer and a soap-boiler. The Peer has an only daughter ; 
the soap-boiler, who has purchased an adjoining estate, an only 
son. There is the usual difficulty about a right-of-way and the 
customary family legend, connected in this instance with a 
ford on the river that separates the two estates. The privi- 
leged retainer, the sardonic gamekeeper who acts as guardian 
of the ford, is also a not unfamiliar figure. But while Mr. 
Legge does not despise these somewhat old-fashioned acces- 
sories, he does not rely upon them unduly. His novel is 
only incidentally melodramatic, and primarily appeals to the 
reader as a study in character, not as a sensational romance. 
And here we may note that Mr. Legge, while judiciously 
abandoning the old method of dividing his dramatis personae 
into two sharply defined classes, the angelic and the diabolic, 
yet adheres to the agreeable tradition of exhibiting a 
lively interest in his creations. He affects no cold and 
impartial detachment; in short, he approaches his task in 
the spirit, not of a ruthless dissector, but of a sympathetic 
delineator. This spirit of toleration, this disposition to 
discover unexpected traits of generosity and goodness in 
hard or contaminated natures, leads to results that are 
not always convincing. On the other hand, it must be set 
down to Mr. Legge’s credit that he has succeeded in the 
difficult task of rendering the finest character in the story 
sympathetic as well as interesting. 

But though chiefly concerned to give us a study of manners 
and character, Mr. Legge does not dispense with a plot. 
Indeed, the plot is almost unnecessarily complicated by the 
intricate and delicate relations subsisting between the principal 
characters. Thus the principal male character, Paul Gled- 
dayne, who succeeds unexpectedly to the position of heir to 
his distant cousin, Lord Gleddayne, has been the lover of the 
soap-manufacturer’s wife, and on her death develops an 
affectionate, honourable, but highly indiscreet interest in 
her son Ralph Harrold, who is in love with Stella Gleddayne, 
Lord Gleddayne’s only surviving child. On the other hand, 
Lord Gleddayne, after being reconciled to his heir, is most 
anxious that Paul should marry his daughter. Stella in her 
turn is wholly unaware of the nature of Ralph’s feelings towards 
her, which she reciprocates; and finding Paul a most sympa- 
thetic and congenial companion, is quite prepared to sacrifice 
herself on the altar of filial devotion. Paul is twice Stella’s 
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age, a weary man who has outlived the age of passion, and 
outgrown his tastes for philandering; but while ready to 
“range himself,” he is conscious that a man of his past and his 
age is hardly a worthy or fitting mate for so rare and high- 
minded a girl as Stella. Then account has to be taken of the ' 
bitter hostility of Ralph’s father to the disturber of his home, 
who is at one and the same time the rival of the father in his 
son’s affections, and of the son in those of Stella. This is a 
fine tangle of cross-purposes and conflicting ambitions, and in 
the process of disentanglement Mr. Legge manages to retain 
the interest of the reader throughout by a certain charm of 
presentation and a graceful vein of sentiment. Ralph 
Harrold’s brief and inglorious incursion into the Venusberg 
in the company of a mature society siren is not very happily 
contrived, but the episodes which deal with literary Bohemia 
and mission work in the East End are handled with a good 
deal of cleverness and humour. It is an obvious flaw, how- 
ever, in a book which is characterised more by charm than by 
strength, that Mr. Legge has failed to make it clear how the 
fascinating Mrs. Harrold ever came to marry the vulgar and 
somewhat brutal soap-manufacturer. 





Shakespeare’s Christmas, and other Stories. By “Q.” (Smith, 
Elder, and Co. 6s.)—“ Q” is one of the few living writers who 
never fall below a high level. His defect at times is the lack of 
any strong original inspiration, but his workmanship is always 
beyond reproach. In a mannered age he is without mannerisms, 
and amid so much hasty, unconsidered work it is pleasant to find 
a writer who shows always a sincere self-respect. The new 
collection is an admirable instance of his quality. No one of the 
seven stories here collected will arrest the reader and remain 
fixed in his memory, as the best short stories have a knack of 
doing, producing thereby an impression more concentrated and 
sharp than longer novels. But every one will give pleasure and 
satisfaction to any reader who cares for good technique and a 
pure and vigorous English style. The first is clearly the best, 
an exceedingly clever picture of Shakespeare and his friends and 
their high jinks on Christmas Eve, when the elder Shakespeare 
comes from Warwickshire to visit them. It is not only a good 
story in itself, but an excellent study in that aspect of Shake- 
speare’s character which made him a landowner in his own shire. 
Of the others, we prefer the two Cornish comedies, “ Ye Sexes, 
Give Ear!” and “Frenchman’s Creek,” where “Q” reproduces 
the humours of his own countryside without a touch of the 
mawkishness and buffoonery which have of late disfigured this 
class of work. “The Man Behind the Curtain” is another © 
episode “in the Life of Gabriel Foot, Highwayman,” not quite so 
good as former adventures of that worthy’s which we remember. 
The remaining tales are concerned with the Peninsular War; 
but, though excellent of their kind, they lack something of the 
individuality and distinction of the others. ‘“ Q” is good or less 
good only according to the nature of the material he works with: 
his craftsmanship is always of the best. 

Vivien. By W. B. Maxwell. (Methuen and Co. 6s.)— 
There seemed to be indications in Mr. Maxwell’s earlier novel, 
“The Ragged Messenger,” that this young author was disposed 
to take himself and his talent seriously, and his earlier work 
failed of complete success for the reason that his aim was rather 
beyond his powers. It is therefore disappointing to have to state 
that the literary standard of Mr. Maxwell’s new novel, Vivien, 
can be easily reached by any one who has facility with his pen, 
and that the whole book reads as if it had been composed 
for the benefit of one of those libraries of fiction the numbers 
of which appear weekly under some attractively hymeneal 
title. Although the book is not actually written in the first 
person, the story is told entirely from the point of view of the 
heroine, whose adventures are related in a confidentially allusive 
manner which gives an effect of great literary vulgarity. Allow- 
ances must, of course, be made for the oblique style of narrative ; 
yet, even so, it is astonishing to meet with an author who is quite 
as frank in his love and admiration for a Lord as is Mr. Maxwell. 
The hero of the book is a cheerfully profligate Earl (the villain 
being gloomily profligate), who is awakened to the seriousness of 
life when the heroine repels his advances, and he succeeds to & 
dukedom. And here it must be said to Mr. Maxwell's credit 
that he has not studied his “ Debrett” in vain, for his account of 
the Duke’s family “ tree” reads quite convincingly. Needless to 
say, at the end of five hundred and fifty closely printed pages 
the Duke repents of his sins and marries the heroine, who is 
discovered to possess “ the golden current, the divine fire,” which 
can apparently only be derived from ancestors whose names ar@ 
in the Peerage. The book is fluently written, and, judged by its 
own standard, is clever. But one cannot help hoping that Mr. 
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Maxwell is, in his own phrase, “ greening” his readers both as to 
the type of fiction which he thinks worth writing, and as to his 
astonishing views on the merits of the aristocracy. 

Red o’ the Feud. By Halliwell Sutcliffe. (T. Werner Laurie. 
6%.)—There is a romantic atmosphere about this novel of the 
moors which recalls the school of which “Lorna Doone” 
is the best example. The Feud, which is of the Capulet and 
Montague variety, rages between the Waynes and the Radcliffes, 
whose battlefields are the lonely moors, the villages around, and 
the bog-bound fastnesses in which their houses are situated. 
The characters, though vividly portrayed, are not quite ordinary 
men and women, for ghosts and visions are familiar experiences 
with them, Barguest, the Brown Dog of the Waynes, and “the 
Lean Man,” the protective spirit of the Radcliffes, playing a con- 
siderable part in the story, and being frequently seen by most of 
the characters. There are, as may be imagined, many good fights 
in the book, and Red Radcliffe himself wields a great hatchet, 
which he calls Foster-brother, with deadly effect against his 
adversaries. In the end, all those who remain alive of the two 
families become reconciled, and as the bursting of the bog 
déstroys Marsh House, it is to be hoped that the Feud is quelled 
once and for all. There is more than a touch of poetry in some 
of the scenes depicted, and readers who want to lose themselves 
for a time in an atmosphere of romance will do well to read Red 
o’ the Feud. 

The Purple Head. By Edwin Pugh. (Hurst and Blackett. 6s.) 
—The trail of Adelphi melodrama is over this very sanguinary 
novel, and the doings of all the characters follow the time- 
honoured lines laid down in these startling performances. There 
are two murders in the book, the victim of the second being the 
odious villain whose réle it has been to persecute the heroine 
with his unwelcome attentions. This gentleman has a nice taste 
in language, and swears “By my cadaver,” which is a highly 
original form of oath. Needless to say, virtue is rewarded at 
the end of the book, and the wedding of hero and heroine is 
duly attended by the excellent detective who has been invaluable 
in exposing the wicked all through the story. The book is a 
lively, though wholly conventional, specimen of its school, its 
only original feature being that at no moment of the story is 
the hero suspected of having committed the first murder. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


SKYE. 

The Misty Isle of Skye. By J. A. Macculloch. (Oliphant, 
Anderson, and Ferrier. 4s.)—One regrets to learn from the 
preface to this volume that “fell circumstances” compel the 
author, who has been eight years a resident in Skye, to leave it. 
For he writes in the spirit of the most tasteful, if not the 
greatest, of its poets :— 


* Lovest thou green glassy glades 
By the sunshine sweetly kist, 
Murmuring waves and echoing caves, 
Then go to the Isle of Mist.” 


If occasionally Mr. Macculloch is carried away into rhetoric by 
“the haunting presence, the magic lights, and the solemn 
grandeur” of the mountains of Skye, that rhetoric has at least the 
wherit of being genuine. Not infrequently, too, it attains artistic 
precision, as when he tells us that “at dawn and sunset every 
scaur and hollow has all the definite clearness of a fine steel 
engraving.” No more eloquent guide-book to Skye—not even 
Alexander Smith’s admirable work—has ever appeared than this, 
or one which is more likely to attract visitors to the island. But 
Mr. Macculloch does more than reveal the scenic beauties of Skye ; 
he narrates its history—especially the tragic history of which 
Dunvegan is the centre—its folk-lore, and its geology; he gives 
an account of the special Skye industry, the manufacture of 
diatomite, which goes on in a retired spot on the east side of the 
Trotternish Peninsula. Finally, he deals with the characteristics 
of the inhabitants, and of the crofting system as 1t 1s carried on 
by a section of them. Here is very nearly, if not quite, the con- 
clusion of the whole matter :—“ A small croft, say of £3 rent, is 
probably better for the crofter than one of £10. On a large 
croft or small farm, a family can be supported without much 
exertion, and certainly without bringing the crofter into touch 
with those wider views of things which keep life wholesome. 
He gets a sufficient living from his croft, and therewith he is 
content.” 











A GRAMMAR OF GREEK ART. 


A Grammar of Greek Art. By Percy Gardner, Litt.D. 
(Macmillan and Co. ‘7s. 6d.)—The principles of Greek art and 


It is addressed, in the first place, to teachers, who are to 
supplement their lessons in Greek literature with instruction 
in Greek art, but who have to be first instructed themselves, 
Something has been done in this direction by the publication of 
illustrated school-books. It would be ungracious to depreciate 
this effort, but it is certainly true that these illustrations some- 
times exhibit to the eye of the expert what is analogous to ° 
false quantities and false concords in language. Professor 
Gardner begins with an admirable introduction. From this wo 
quote a passage which, though it has a somewhat paradoxical 
aspect, embodies a profound truth :— 

“ Nature, from our human point of view, seems seldom wholly 
to succeed. The artist who idealizes tries, so to speak, to see her 
purpose, to surprise her secret, and to carry it out more perfectly 
than she has carried it out herself. In Platonic language he may 
be said to contemplate the divine ideas, which are but partially . 
embodied in visible things, and to portray them in hi’ work, 
When this is done in a very objective way, so that the artist 
seems to lose himself in nature, his art might perhaps be called 
in a higher sense naturalist. When the element of human purpose 
and emotion is very conspicuous in his work, he might be called . 
a humanist in art. In either case, since he looks behind 
phenomena to thought and purpose, he must be called an idealist.” 
The subject of the second chapter is “ Ancient Critics on Art.” 
In the third Professor Gardner commences a detailed survey of 
his subject, the first province which he explores béing “ Archi- 
tecture.” Then follows a chapter on “Dress and Drapery.” 
Perhaps the most interesting chapter to the general reader will 
be that on “Greek Painting,” a subject which, from the nature of 
the case, lies outside the range of the ordinary student. Tho 
great Greek painters are names only to many who have a sufficient 
knowledge of the great sculptors. Professor Gardner’s book derives 
additional usefulness and attractiveness from a number of well- 
chosen and well-executed illustrations. 


/ 








THE COMING OF PARLIAMENT. 

The Coming of Parliament. By L. Cecil Jane. (T. Fisher 
Unwin. 5s.)—The contents of this volume do not correspond 
with any closeness to its title. One expects to find an account of - 
how the rudiments of popular representation were developed into 
the instrument of government which we know as the Houses of 
Parliament. But if we take the word “ Parliament” as a symbo] 
of the Constitutional principle, then we may learn from Mr. Jane 
a good deal about how it “came.” He tells how feudalism 
passed away, how the loss of the Continental dominions of the 
Plantagenets affected the political status of England, how the 
power of the nobles was broken, and how a Limited Monarchy— 
limited not by the power of a rival despotism of aristocrats, but by 
the rights of the people—was established; and writes of other 
cognate matters. We have in this a commentary on the history © 
of England, viewed in its political aspect, the special period dealt 
with being that of three hundred odd years which began with the 
passing of the Statute of Labourers (1349) and ended with the 
Restoration of the Stuarts. The volume will have its uses, but 
we should have preferred something more to the purpose. The 
irrelevancy of the greater part of the illustrations is specially 
noticeable. What has “Travelling by Sea in the Fourteenth 
Century” to do with Parliament? And what “The Emperor 
Charles V.” ? 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
veserved for review in other forms.] 








The Expositor. Edited by the Rev. W. Robertson Nicoll, LL.D. 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 7s. 6d.)—Perhaps the most important 
article in this volume is Professor Denney’s “ Harnack and Loisy 
on the Essence of Christianity.” It goes to the root of two great 
controversies which may be briefly characterised as “Rome” and 
“Rationalism.” Abbé Loisy is separately discussed by Professor 
Briggs. This also is a notable essay. It is becoming more and 
more evident that the dividing line of the future will be, not 
Rome v. Protestantism, but Tradition against Criticism. Rome 
will ultimately assimilate all the reactionary forces. Viewed 
from this point of view, Professor W. M. Ramsay’s paper on “The 
Worship of the Virgin Mary at Ephesus” becomes doubly 
significant. The Virgin was the successor of Artemis, just as 
“Our Lady of the Fever” was the successor of the Goddess 
Mefitis, whose temple stood, as Tacitus tells us, outside the gates 
of Cremona. 


The Cathedrals of England and Wales. By T. Francis Bumpus. 





its relations to literature constitute the subject of this volume. 





Vol. I. (T. Werner Laurie. 6s.)—Mr. Bumpus describes niue of 
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the Cathedrals,—i.e., seven belonging to the Southern and two 
(Durham and Chester) to the Northern Province; another 
yolume, Which might be conveniently made into two, is to in- 
clude the remainder. The book will usefully supplement any 
series of Cathedral handbooks with which the reader may be 
familiar. There is an advantage in having the subject treated 
comprehensively by an expert writer, though the space available 
for each Cathedral—something less than thirty pages on an 
average—is not sufficient for a detailed description. (If the 
twenty-four that remain are to be compressed into one volume, 
the average will be considerably less than half the figure given 
above.) Mr. Bumpus has done his, work so well that we feel 
especial regret at his going out of his way to pen such a sentence 
as “zeal and devotion had, in a great measure, been stamped out 


by the Reformation.” 


Literary Landmarks of Torquay. Written and Mlustrated by 
W. J. Roberts. (T. Werner Laurie. 1s. net.)—Mr. Roberts has 
collected many interesting names of celebrated persons who have 
visited Torquay, commonly in search of health. Among these 
are Elizabeth Barrett Browning, Daniel Macmillan, and Lord 
Lytton. J. A. Froude was a curate at St. Mary’s—“ instituted 
to St. Mary’s”” means something quite different, viz., being put into 
authority over the spiritualities of the parish—and Pengelly, the 
geologist, spent many years here. It is now the residence of 
quite a number of novelists, among whom we may mention Mr. 
W. E. Norris and Miss Christabel Coleridge. 


Quarterly Statement of the Palestine Ezploration Fund. 
(38 Conduit Street. 2s. 6d.)—This is a more than usually 
interesting number.- In the line of exploration, the results 
achieved at Gezer are remarkable. One of these discoveries is 
the subject of a special paper. It is a deed relating to the 
sale of a field. Its date is fixed by the name of the Viceroy of 
Carchemish. “It is interesting to have the domination of 
Assyria at Gezer so clearly made out at this period.” The excel- 
lent papers on the “ Bedouin of the Sinaitic Peninsula,” by Mr. 
W. E. Jennings-Bramley, are continued; while Dr. George Adam 
Smith contributes a paper on “Callirrhoe and Machaerus.” 


The Life-Assurance Agent’s Vade-Mecum. By James Wilkie. 
(Waterlow and Sons. 1s.)—There is no doubt that Mr. Wilkie 
has collected in this little book a great amount of valuable 
information. We can learn from it the premium rates of all the 
offices, the prices asked for annuities and endowments, the amount 
of bonuses paid, though circumstances have hindered the com- 
piler from making this section as complete as he wished, and 
various other matters. The review of all the life-assurance 
business carried on in the United Kingdom is not, however, 
wholly satisfactory. The proportion borne-by funds to assurances 
in force varies very largely. The Clergy Mutual, for instance, 
has nearly a half, the Equitable more than a half, being con- 
siderably more than is required for safety. On the other hand, 
one office, not British in origin, with “ assurances in force ” 
exceeding the aggregate of the twenty-seven offices mentioned on 
the same page, has but ‘28 per cent. One British office has only 
‘031 per cent, or about eightpence in the pound. (It would be well 
to supplement this table by giving the dates of creation of the 
several offices.) Another consideration of a somewhat disquieting 
character is this. What avast amount of money is diverted from 
its proper use by agency and commission! The Clergy Mutual 
employs no agents, and its expenses are not one-eleventh of the 
premium income, while in many cases the expenses are between 
a fourth and a fifth, Why cannot intending insurers go direct 
to the office? Unfortunately they do not, for the offices which 
dispense with agents find that their business suffers in quantity. 
A nice question arises about professional agency. A young man, 
about to make a marriage settlement, has to insure his life. 
The settlement is prepared by the bride’s solicitor. Is this 
solicitor justified in recommending an office for which he is 
agent, but which he knows to be ina less favourable position 
than others, and from which the insurer will receive a smaller 
bonus than he could get elsewhere ? 


Stanford’s New Map of the County of London. (E. Stanford. 
From 15s. in portfolio to £6 on spring rollers.)—This map needs 
no praise. It is sufficient to describe it. The scale, then, is four 
inches to the mile, as liberal an allowance as is possible without 
making the whole thing unwieldy. There are twenty sheets, and 
an index map. It shows the borough boundaries, marks in 
different colours the parks and open spaces controlled or not 


Great Batsmen: their Methods at a Glance. By G. W. Beldam 
and C. B. Fry. (Macmillan and Co... 21s. net.)—* Illustrated,” 
we read on the title-page, “ by 600 action photographs.” We see 
the batsman preparing to strike or guard his wicket, striking or 
guarding, and after he has struck or guarded. The action shown 
by the photograph is, of course, not the action that the eye 
catches—sometimes it looks almost impossible—this latter is, 

| indeed, a combination of actions ; to imitate it, if it were possible, 
would not be to imitate the right thing. How much may be 
practically acquired by a study of this book is more than we can 
‘say. But it is safe to assert that whatever can be learnt from a 
book may be learnt from this. The authors explain the pictures 
with the knowledge of experts, showing, for instance, where the 
batsman has not put his weight on to the right foot, and they, 
contrive to make their explanation readable. 


Scnoot-Booxs.—In “ Blackie’s Latin Texts,” Edited by 
W. H. D. Rouse, Litt.D., we have received Q. Horati Flacci Carmina, 
published in separate books; in the same publishers’ “ English 
School Texts,” under the same editorship, Sir Walter Raleigh’t 
Discovery of Guiana (8d.), with a brief Introduction giving the 
circumstances in which it was written; in “Blackie’s Junior 
School Milton,” Paradise Lost, Book V., Edited, with Introduc- 
tion, &c., by Albert E. Rhodes, M.A. (8d.); in “ Blackie’s Modern 
Language Series,” L’Anniversaire de Blanche, by Clémence 
Saunois, with Preface by George Petilleau, B.A. (18.); in “ Blackie’s 
Little French Classics,” Voltaire’s Le Blanc et le Noir, Edited by 
H. H. Horton, B.A. (4d.) With these we may mention, in 
“Dent’s Modern Language Series” (J. M. Dent and Co., 2s. 
net), Dent’s First German Book, by Walter Rippman and S. 
Alge.——We may also mention The Essentials of French Grammar, 
by Alfred Barriball, B.A. (Ralph, Holland, and Co., 2s. 6d.); 
and three books on algebra in various aspects: Algebra, Embodying 
Graphic and other Solutions, Part I., by A. E. Layng (Blackie and 
Son, 2s. 6d.); Graphic Algebra, by J. Lightfoot, D.Sc. (Ralph, 
Holland, and Co., 1s.);° and An Introduction to Algebra, by 
R. C. Bridgett, M.A. (Blackie and Son, 1s.)——~In Macmillan’s 
“ English Literature for Secondary Schools” (Macmillan and Co., 
1s.), A Book of Golden Deeds, by Charlotte M. Yonge, Part I., 
Edited by Helen H. Watson. 





Great Thinkers. (C. W. Daniel. 6d. net.)—This is a little 
volume of extracts from Alexander Vinet, Carlyle, Ruskin, and 
others on “Church and State,” “History,” ‘The Unseen,” and: 
other subjects. The selection seems a good one, though we 
cannot accept all the opinions,—Dr. Clifford’s, for instance, that 
* all our liberties are due to men who, when their conscience has 
compelled them, have broken laws of the land.” We owe at least 
as much to King Alfred as we do to Dr. Clifford’s “passive 
resisters armed to.the teeth,” and there is.a freedom which 
“slowly broadens down From precedent to precedent.” A little 
correction of the proofs, especially in the matter of punctua- 
tion, would have improved this book——With this we may 
mention, in the “ Little Library of French Classics,” Xavier de 
Maistre’s Voyage Autour de Ma Chambre, together with the 
Expédition Nocturne Autour de Ma Chambre, and Le Lépreuz de la 
Cité d’Aoste (A. Treherne and Co., 8d. net each). 

New Epit1ons.—In the “ Athenezum Press Series” (Ginn and 
Co., 83.), Selected Essays of Henry Fielding, with Introduction 
and Notes by Gordon Hall Gerould, B.Litt——In the “ Handy 
Volume Series” (Dean and Son, 1s. 6d..net each), Handy 
Dictionary of Poetical Quotations and Handy Dictionary of Prose 
Quotations, Compiled by George W. Powers. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
——»—— 
Adamson (J. W.), Pioneers of Modern Education, 1600-1700, cr 8vo 
(Camb. Univ. Press) net 4/6 
Angelique of Port Royal, 1591-1661, by A. K. H., 8vo....... (Skeffington) net 10/0 


Arnold (E. V.), Vedic Metre in its Historical Development, 8vo 
(Camb, Univ. Press) net 12/0 


axton Press 
..(Constable 


Bagot (B.), The Passport: a Novel, cr 8V0 ....ssesecccssrseesseee sevosee( Methuen) 6/0 
Barton (F. T.), The Dog-Breeder’s Pocket-Book, 16mo ....... (Everett) net 5/0 
Beaumont (J. A.), Walking Circumspectly, cr 8vo .........(Skeffington) net 3/6 
Beldam (G. W.) and Taylor (J. H.), Golf Faults, 8vo ......... (Newnes) net 3/6 
Blythe. (W. H.), On Models of Cubic Surfaces ...... (Camb. "ae Press) net 4/0 


Bodie (W.), The Bodie Book of Hypnotism, cr 8vo 
Chambers (R. W.), The Reckoning, cr 8vo 
Davies (D. F.), The Singing of the Future, 8vo 
Days of the Past, 8vo 
Doney (M.), Songs of the Real, cr 8vo .......... 
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controlled by the County Council, displays main roads in brown, 
and gives heights above sea level. It is an admirable bit of 
work, 





Ellicott (C. J.), Sermons at Gloucester, cr 8V0............+00ssesee00 isbet) ne’ 
| Elton (O.). Michael Drayton : a Critical Study, cr 8vo ......(Constable) net 5/0 
Emanuel (W.), The Zoo: a Scamper, 4t0 ..........c.scceee (Alston Rivers) net 2/6 
Gerard (D.), The Improbable Idyl, cr 8vo . sscsseeeee-ee( Methuen) 6/0 
Gibson (L. S.), The Freemasons, cr 8vo . (Chatto & Windus) 6/0 
Gill’s Irish Reciter, cr 8VO ........0000- -s-ceseesessscscessesssssecceseeceeeee( MMe BL Gill) 2/6 
G.dfrey (C.) and Bell (G. M.), The Winchester Arithmetic, cr 8vo 
(Camb. Univ. Press) 30 
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Heveghela (i seseseeeeaeaes(Ge Allen) 6/0 
Haverfield (E. L. “hs The Ghost of Exlea Priory, OE RVD esc easrent (Nelson) 5/0 
Jebb (Sir BR. C.), hylides : Poems and Fragments, 8v 


(Camb, “Univ. Press) net 15/0 
Johnston (A. F.), The Little Colonel in panien 9 cr bind: Seeley) 5/0 


ron ts Girl (A), er 8vo Li "(Alston vena) 3/6 
Lucas (E. V.), A Wanderer in “Holland, “er 8vo ... .(Methuen) 6/0 
Metehaikott (E.), Immunity in Infective Diseases (Camb. Thiv. ss) net 18/0 


Mortimer (A. G.), It Ringeth to Evensong, er 8vo ......... Skeffington) 3/6 
; rue (F. W.), The Psalter of the Church, cr 8vo (Camb. ‘Univ. Press) net 6/6 
Orczy (Baroness), The Beloved of the Gods, Br i Oclcccacchesecnntiia (Greening) 6/0 
Reynolds (Mrs, F, ), A Quaker Wooing, cr 8vo .. a 6/0 
Ridgeway (W.), The Origin and Influence of ‘the ‘Thoroughbred Hors: 
8v0 ..(Camb., Univ. Press) ‘set 12/6 
Roberts «& 8. . Tntroduction to Greek Epigraphy, Part II., 8vo 


Rise Univ. Press) 21/0 
Sabin (L. C.), Cement and Concrete, 8vo .. bees oe net 21/0 
Sherwood (M.), The Coming of the Tide, cr ‘8v0 MPT SE SARS i (Constable) 6/0 
Sloss (R. T.), The Book of the Motor Car, er 8vo... is Appleton net 10/6 
Spring (S.). Backwards and Forwards, er 8V0.........s00008 laisher) net 3/6 
Swannell (M.), ‘eo Modelling, 4to ...........06 visciieles nal Philip) net 2/6 
Tarkington (B.), The Beautiful Lady, cr 8y0... oan Murray 





net 2/6 
Thornton Ae Du ig“ -—pecaanetd ee er 8v0 (Camb Univ. Press) net 6/0 
Turner (S.), Siberia, Ca net 21/0 
















Weekes (R. K.), The Fall of the Cards: a Novel, or ..(Harper) 6/0 
Westrup (Ts Coming of Billy, cr 8vo .. or (Harper 5/0 
bat neo AG A King’s Comrade, cr PER CANES 5 (Nelson) 5/0 
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yomance of Modern Mechanism, cr 8vo 
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Old'Tales from Rome, cr 8¥0 s.css..+: (Uuwin) , 5/0 
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OSLER. 
CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES, 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS, 
100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


ACCIDENTS 


OF ALL KINDS, 





EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. ACCIDENT and DISEASE 
(Small Pox, Scarlet Fever, Typhoid, Diphtheria, Appendicitis, &c.) 


BURGLARY AND FIDELITY INSURANCE. 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO., 


Claims Paid, £4,800,000. 
A. VIAN, Secretary. 


Established 1849. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 


UNIVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 
ESTABLISHED 1825, 

The 16th Division of Profits will 

take place as at April 30th, 1905. 


25 PALL MALL, S.W. 


ACCUMULATED FUND Over £6,000,000 
PAID IN CLAIMS - More than £12,500,000 








ASSURANCES may be effected in this 
Society by Members of the Universities, 
Public Schools, and other approved 
Educaticnal Institutions. The superior 
vitality of the. classes to which the 
Seose & business is restricted has 

increased the protits divisible 
omar the Assured. 


NATIONAL 
PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


FOR MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE. 


LEA & 
PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 











The Profits are divided every five years solely 
amongst the Assured. Already divided, £6,160,000. 

Endowment-Assurance Policies are issued, com- 
bining Life Assurance, at minimum cost, with pro- 
vision for old age, and are singularly advantageous. 








No, 48 Gracecuurox Street, Lonpoy, E.C, 


LEA & 
PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 





By Royal Warrant 
to 
His Majesty the King. 


THE ORIGINAL & GENUINE WORCESTERSHIRE. 





Charman: The Right Hon, LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.c.y.0, 


Invested Funds Exceed = = £11,000,000. 





LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


Premiums.—The rates of premium charged will be found below the aye: 
rates of British offices, both for with-profit and without-profit businegs, 
Expenses.—The total annual expenses, including commission, charged to 
the Life Department are restricted to 10 per cent. of the net premiums 

received. 
NOTE.—The average rate of expenditure of British Life Offices is 137 
per cent. of the premiums. 

Profits.—Policy-bolders assuring with profits, receive four-fifths of the total 
profits derivable from the Company's Life Department. These protits 
are large. and at the last two valuations have permitted reversio 
bonuses in the new series to be declared at the rate of 30s. per cent 
per annum on sums assured and on previous bonuses. The next 
valuation will be made after December 31st, 1908, 





FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


Premiums.—The rates of premium are determined according to the various 
classes of risks, and services of skilled surveyors are alway available to 
inspect risks, to quote premiums, and to assist the public in arranging 
their insurances. 


Policy Conditions.—The Policy Conditions have recently been simplified, 
Settlements,—All claims are settled in the most prompt and liberal manner, 


For full particulars apply to any of the Company’s Offices or Agents, 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager, 


DISTINCTIVE SYSTEM OF 
ASSURANCE. 








Intending Assurers are invited to apply for 
Prospectus. 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


LONDON: 17 Kine Wittiam Street, E.C, WEST END: 17 Patt Matt, 8.W. 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 St, ANDREW Square, EDINBURGH. 





FIRE. LIFE. SEA. GENERAL ACCIDENTS. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 
ASSURANCE. 


The Corporation is prepared to act as 
EXECUTOR OF WILLS, 
TRUSTEE OF WILLS AND SETTLEMENTS. 


A.D. 1720. 


Apply for full Prospectus to the SECRETARY. 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C, 
West End Branch; 29 PALL MALL, S.W. 


ACCIDENT & SICKNESS. 





GENERAL FIRE. 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 
ACCIDENT BURGLARY. 


MOTOR-CAR INSURANCE. 


9 & 10 King Street, Cheapside, E.C. 
Head Office: GENERAL BUILDINGS, PERTH. 
General Manager—F. Norre-Mi.isr, J.P. 


Assce. Corpn., Ld. 


FIRE & ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE. 


HAMPTONS 


Ready this day and post-free on application 
HAMPTONS’ NEW CATALOGUE No. C 219, 
which illustrates the latest and most interesting 
designs in 


HALL AND DINING ROOM 
FURNITURE. 














SIDEBOARDS from 5 guineas to £150. 


PALL MALL EA8T, TRAFALGAR SQ. LONDON, 5.W. 
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Scale of Charges for Hdvertisements. 
—@—_- 


OvuTstpE PAGE (when available), FOURTEEN GUINEAS, 


+» £12 12 0| NarrowColumn(Thirdof Page) £4 4 
6 6 0| Half Narrow Column ........ 220 
1 


eveee 
rut Page (Column) ... 





-Page Half-Column) 3 3 0] Quarter Narrow Column.,.... 1 0 
Guarter-Page Column, two-thirds width of page, £8 8s, 
COMPANIES, 
Outside Page.....ceccceeseee £16 16 0| Imside Page sccccccccceceseeLl4 14 0 


Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s. ; and 1s. a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words) 
, Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch. 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 16s. an inch, 
Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 15s. an inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 
Terms : net. 





Terms of Subscription, 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE, 
Half- 


Yearly. Quarterly. 
din tage to any part of the United Yearly. st 
TE eee cnc peetne ds yaapic Mabe ae OO E18 F-8 

Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 
CRIME? ‘sc saccccceecececenisaceseqstin oe EWE 6.06669 B.0608: 8-9 











: ieediblliall? Gs °F? & OR BO XZ. 
EDUCATION ACTS, 1870 to 1903, 


The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL INVITES APPLICATIONS for the 
appointment of a DISTRICT INSPECTOR, under the Chief Inspector 
(Euucation). He will be required to inspect public Sy day schools 
and eveving schools, and, if necessary, any other education: 
within the district allotted to him, 

The salary is £400 a year, rising by annual increments of £25 to a maximum 
salary of £600 a year. f : 

The person appointed will be under the control of the Chief Inspector, and 
will be required to give his whole time to the duties of the office, and will in 
other respects be subject to the usual conditions attaching to the Council's 
service, particulars of which are contained in the form of application. 

In connection with this appointment there is no restriction with regard to 





institutions 


pex. 

Applications should be made on the official form to be obtained from the 
Clerk of the London County Council, at the County Hall, Spring Gardens, 
S.W., or at the Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C. The applica- 
tions must be sent in not later than 10 a.m. on Saturday, the 23rd day of Sep- 
tember, 1905, addressed to the Education Offices as above, and accompanied by 
copies of not more than three recent testimonials, 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be held to be a disqualification 
for appointment, 


The County Hall, 
Spring Gardens, S.W., 
August 16th, 1905. 
Us IVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH WALES AND 
MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 


G. L. GOMME, 
Clerk of the London County Council. 








The COUNCIL of the COLLEGE INVITES APPLICATIONS for the 
post of ASSISTANT LECTURER in HISTORY, 


Further particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, to whom appli- 
cations, with testimonials (which need not be printed), must be sent on or before 


Saturday, September 9th, 1905. 
J. AUSTIN JENKINS, B.A,, 
June 24th, 1905. Registrar. 


eee COLLEGE OF SOUTH WALES AND 
MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF, 


The COUNCIL of the COLLEGE INVITES APPLICATIONS for the 

st of ASSISTANT LECTURER in ENGLISH LANGUAGE and 

ITERATURE. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, to whom appli- 
cations, with testimonials (which need not be printed), must be sent on or before 
Saturday, September 9th, 1905, 

J. AUSTIN JENKINS, B.A., 


July 14th, 1905. Registrar. 


Qe COLLEGE OF SOUTH WALES AND 
MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 














The COUNCIL of the COLLEGE INVITES APPLICATIONS for the post 
of ASSISTANT LECTUBER in FRENCH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE. 
Further particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, to whom applica- 
tions, with testimonials (which need not be printed), must be seut on or before 


Saturday, September 9th, 1905, 
J. AUSTIN JENKINS, B.A., 
June 2th, 1905. Registrar. 


HURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 
Offices: 82 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 


CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
A TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN TEACHERS. 

A Residential College providing a year’s professional training for Secondary 
Teachers, The Course includes preparation for the Oxford Teacher’s Diploma, 
and the Cambridge Teacher's Certificate, and the Teacher’s Diploma of the 
University of London, 

For instruction in the Theory and History of Education, the Students 
attend the Lectures of the University Reader in Education. The Practical 
work in Teaching in Schools and demonstration lessons, &c., is under the 
supervision of the Principal and Staff of the Hall. Particulars as to qualifications 
for Admission, Scholarships, &., may be obtained by application to the 
Principal, Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A., Cherwell Hall, Oxford. 








SANDECOTES (GIRLS) SCHOOL (Fee £100). 
(PARKSTONE, DORSET.) 
A high-class Ladies’ School where the aim is to give a liberal and practical 
education, under the care of fully qualified and trained teachers. 
The Head-Mistress, Miss A, GRAINGER GRAY, will be pleased to send 
a Prospectus to all inquirers, 


UPLANDS (GIRLS) SCHOOL (Fea £40-45) 
(ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA) 
Offers, at very small fees, a thoroughly efficient modern and: practical 
education (including French and German) to the daughters of clergy aud other 
professional men. The Head-Mistress, Miss H. WALSH, will be pleased to 
send Prospectus to all inquirers, 


YUD'0O' #8 HALL SCHOOL, 
FOREST HILL, LONDON, S8.E. 
(Founded in 1850 by the Rev. J. W. TODD, D.D., and Mrs, TODD.) 
For the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN (Boarders only), 
Principal: Miss MARGARET WORTERS, 

First-rate Modern Education, London Masters attend daily. Exceptional 
advantages for Music and Languages, 

LECT URERS—Profs, H. G. Szetxy, F.R.S. (Science); H. E. Matpen, M.A., 
F.R.Hist.S. (History); M. Huavenxer (French Literature); Dr, Sreppat 
(German Literature); C. Jerram, M.A, (‘Current Events”), &. 

MUSIC—Gusrave Gaxcia, B.C.M.; Gustave Prapeav (Paris Co 
toire); George MaGratu, Pupil of Leschetizky ; Paut Storvine (Violin), &. 

PAINTING AND DRAWING—F. J. Keii. Also large Resident Staff of 
highly qualified English and Foreign Mistresses, including fully certificated 
gywmuastic mistress (Swedish, Danish, and remedial exercises), and trained 
nurse as Matror. Special attention to health. Grounds over 4 acres, 
gymnasium. Cricket, hockey, tennis, riding, swimming, bicycling, 


TTRICK BAN K, 
MERCHISTON, EDINBURGH. 
Principals—Mrs, MUIRHEAD and Miss BIRD, M.A. (Hon, Hist.), C.T.C. 
(Successors to Miss Pellatt). 
PRIVATE BOARDING and DAY SCH 








L for GIRLS, 
Bracing situation. Large grounds and playing-field. 
HIGH SCHOOL AND HOME LIFE COMBINED. 


Preparation for Oxford Local University Entrance Exams, 
All Games, Swimming, Riding, &c. 
PROSPECTUS on APPLICATION, 


EDLAND HIGH SCHOOL, BRISTOL.—A Public 
Boarding and Day School of the hest grade for Girls, beautifully 
situated close to the Clifton and Durdham Downs. President of the Council: 
The LORD BISHOP OF HEREFORD. Pupils are pre for the Univer- 
sities. There are several Scholarships attached to the School, which will be 
competed forin July next. The Council offer Free Scholarships without Exam- 
ination covering all School fees, except Boarding fee, to the Daughters of 
British Officers who have fallen in war.—Prospectus from the Secretary, A. G. 
N. TRIBE, Esq., Albion Chambers, Bristol. The School Reopens on Sept. 22nd. 


T. HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL.—School for the 
Daughters of Gentlemen.—Principals: Miss WINGATE, M.A. (Girton 
College), and Miss POTTER, assisted by a fully qualified staff of Resident 
English and Foreign Mistresses and Visiting Professors. Special attention 
given to Modern Languages, Music, and Painting. High and healthy situation 
near the Downs. Tennis and croquet lawns and cricket field. Large gymnasium. 
Great care taken of delicate girls, and entire charge of pupils from abroad. 


HE GROVE SCHOOL, HIGHGATE.—Head-Mistress, 
Miss LACEY, Som. Coll., Oxon. Preparation for the Universities, and 
for the higher examinations. No public examinations under the age of 16. 
Bracing situation. Reference to Miss Maitland, Principal of Somerville Col- 
lege; the Hon. Alice Bruce, Vice-Principal of Somerville College; Miss Words- 
worth, Principal of Lady Margaret ; Mrs. A, H. Johnson, Principal of 
Home Students, Oxford ; Mrs, T. H. Green, of Oxford ; the Bishop of 8S. David's; 
the Lady Laura Ridding; Sir Lauder Brunton, F.R.S.; Mr. Arthur Milman, 


LMSHURST, EAST FINCHLEY, N.—Miss LEADER, 
Classical Tripos, Cambridge (assisted by the Misses FLETCHER, late 

of West Coombe House). High-class Boarding-School for Girls, Some 
Pupils. Grounds of eleven acres; beautiful situation; healthy neighbourhood, 
Special attention to individual training, & homecare. Tennis, hockey, net-ball. 


ARSON’S MEAD, ASHTEAD, SURREY.—Good Home 
School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Beautiful grounds. Excellent 
Teachers for all subjects. References kindly permitted to the Countess of 
Pembroke, the Lady Robert Cecil, the Rev. F, G, L. Lucas, Canon Utterton, 
and others. 


























Leos: .—REQUIRED, the exclusive use of STORIES 


for serial purposes.—Apply by letter for aed to Box 78, The 
Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


OURNALIST’S DAUGHTER (24), efficient Shorthand 
Writer and Typist, SEEKS APPOINTMENT as AMANUENSIS to Lady 
Editor or Lady Author.—Address, ‘‘S, S.,” c/o Streets, 30 Cornhill, E.C, 


ORTH WALES.—TO LET, Furnished, for a year, at 

a low rent, pretty Small HOUSE, in high healthy situation. Five bed, 

three sitting rooms, bathroom; gas, garden, stable, poultry. Near post, 

shops, church; good social neighbourhood,—Address, No. 20, Willing’s, 
162 Piccadilly, W 


OUTH KENSINGTON.—HOME for ELDER GIRLS. 
—A Lady (University Honours), experienced in higher educational work, 
foreign travel, household management, RECEIVES in comfortable home (close 
to Museums) EIGHT ELDER GIRLS, desiring Special Subjects or to SEE 
LONDON. Coaching in Art-History, Literature, Languages.—Miss ELLEN 
FARNELL, Porter’s Library, South Kensington. 
VERDALE SCHOOL for GIRLS, SETTLE, YORK- 


SHIRE.—Principals: Miss E, M, PICKARD, M.A., and Miss AUER- 
BACH.—Thorough education in bracing moorland air, Highest references, 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 
Henad-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (Late Second Mistress, 

St. Felix School, Southwold). Special care given to individual development, 
Air very bracing from Downs and Sea. References: the Master of Peter- 
house, Cambridge, the Principals of Bedford & Holloway Colleges, and others, 




















WORKSHIRE, NORTH RIDING.—Pleasant house 
and garden, bracing air, lovely scenery, good water; croquet, tennis, 
stabling.—Apply MANAGERESS, The Hall, Appleton-le-Moors, Sinnington, 


8.0. 


RNHALL, ST. ANNE’S-ON-THE-SEA.—School for 
Girls. Excellent premises. Thorough Modern Education, Exceptional 
advantages in Music and Painting.—Principals: Miss GIBB and Miss HALL. 


f\HE PRINCIPAL of a high-class “Recognised” 

Boarding School for Girls, in fine position on South Coast, can 
RECEIVE on half terms, to fill vacancies, one or two PUPILS of good 
social position. High standard of education. Large grounds, Bracing air.— 
“B. Z.,” care of J. & J. Paton, 143 Cannon Street, London. 


IMBLEDON.—CLASSES for the DAUGHTERS of 

GENTLEMEN in all branches of Education Conducted by Miss 

H. T. DYMES and well-qualitied Assistants.—All particulars on application 
to Miss H. T. DYMES, Lecture Hall, Wimbledon. 


IR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET, HOME SCHOOL, with 
thorough education for Daughters of Gentlemen. Detached house with large 
garden, near sea. Entire charge of Children with parents abroad, Resident 
trained nurse. Illustrated Prospectus on application. 


\T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A, 

For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A, Scheme, the Uni 
St. Audrews, N.L, 
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OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, B.N. Principals — A, 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects—To train Educated 
Ladies as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. All branches and systems 
ht, including Outdoor Games,Swimming. Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
Physiology,. Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursiug. Gold and Silver Medals, 
with Diplomas, awarded to successful students, Schools and Colleges 
stpplied with qualified teachers, : 
ALTH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment. Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arranged for in all branches of education. References permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon. and Rev. 
E, Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY. 


} LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. : Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Kducational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


HE ANSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
near HALESOWEN, WORCESTERSHIRE.—For the Training of Women 
Teachers in Ling’s Swedish System of Educational and Medical Gymnastics. 
Also Hockey, Cricket, Net Ball, Lacrosse, Swimming, and Dancing. This is 
the most complete course of physical training offered for women, combining, 
asitdoes, country life with the advantages of proximity toa large city, attend- 
anceat University for Physiology and Hygiene Lectures and Practical Anatomy ; 
excellent teaching practice, matches, &c. The College stands in its own very 
beautiful grounds, 16 acres in extent. Special attention is given to aesthetic 
gymuastics and relaxing movements. The training is adequate in all its 
branches, and is adapted to women’s physique, so avoiding both mental and 
physical strain. Women of good birth and education are ensured an attractive 
vocation. The College has been established eight years. Non-Professional 
Students received for shorter periods.—Full particulars from the PRINCIPAL. 
ATCHELOR TRAINING COLLEGE for TEACHERS, 

CAMBERWELL GROVE, S.F. 

Principal—Miss RIGG. Mistress of Method—Miss CARPENTER. 

2 Other Teachers and Lecturers. 

Provides a Practical Course of Professional Training for Teachers in 
Secondary. Schools, with abundant opportunity for Class Teaching in the 
Datchelor (430 pupils) and other Schools. 

STUDENTS PREPARED FOR THE CAMBRIDGE TEACHERS’ 
CERIFICATE AND LONDON TEACHING DIPLOMA. 

FREE STUDENTSHIP awarded annually to a University Graduate. Also 
A KINDERGARTEN DIVISION preparing for the Examinations of the 
National Froebel Union. Also 
A PREPARATORY DIVISION preparing for Lond. B.A. or Cambridge Higher 
Local Honours. Fees, £15 to £20 a year for Non-residents. Iso 
SPECIAL COURSES of TRAINING for TEACHERS of PIANO and 

: CLASS SINGING. 
A comfortable HALL of RESIDENCE. Terms Moderate. 


HE INCORPORATED FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTE, TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, LONDON, 
Recognised by the Board of Education as a Training College for Secondary 
‘eachers.—Chairman of Committee: Sir WILLIAM MATHER, ‘Treasurer: 
. C.G. MONTEFIORE. M.A. Secretary: Mr. ARTHUR G. SYMONDS, M.A. 
Principal: Miss E, LAWRENCE. Students are prepared for the Examina- 
tions of the National Froebel Union and for the University of Cambridge 
Teachers’ Examination ; and Special Classes are held in subjects required for 
the Cambridge Higher Local Examinations. TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 
each, and twoof £15 ench, tenable for two years at the Institute, are offered 
annually to Students.—Prospectuses may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL, 


QT. MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON. 


Principal—Miss JANE L. LATHAM, Girton College. 
1. TRAINING COLLEGE FOR SECONDARY ‘1H ACHERS, Preparation 
for London or Cambridge Teachers’ Diploma. 
2. BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL. Fee £75. 
Full particulars from the PRINCIPAL. 


HE MARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE for 
WOMEN TEACHERS OFFERS a FULL COURSE of PROFESSIONAL 
TRAINING to those who desire to become Teachers in Secondary Schools 
or Kindergartens.—For all particulars as to qualitications for entrance, terms, 
scholarships, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL, at the College, Salusbury Road, 
Brondesbury, London, N.W. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
--Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; ‘'eacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 


| {OLKESTON E.—Miss ADOLPHUS and Miss EVERY.— 
Home School for Young Gentlewomen. Detached house near sea ; hockey- 
field. Great educational,advantages; London Professors, resident English and 
foreign Mistresses. Limited number, individual attention ; special care given 
to delicate girls.—Apply for Prospectus to St. Helena’s, 16 Augusta Gardens. 


PHYSICIAN'S WIDOW and DAUGHTER, living 
in their own honse. RECEIVE, with the sanction of the Governors, a 
imited number of PUPILS to ATTEND the HIGH SCIIOOL for GIRLS, 
BEDFORD. Resident German Governess. House fees, 66 guineas a year. 
Children under 13, 60 guineas.—Address, H., ‘‘Cantuar,” Hurst Grove, Bedford. 


To be forwarded. 
HANTRY MOUNT SCHOOL FOR’ GIRLS, 
BISHOP’S STORTFORD. : 
Heud-Mistress, Miss ESTHER CASE, Certificated Student of Girton College, 
Cambridge, Classical Tripos. 
Second Mistress, Miss ESTERBROOK HICKS, B.Sc. London. 


ROW BOROUGH, SUSSEX.—Boarding School for Girls. 
Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea-level. Thoronghl 
‘ood education. Special attention to development of character.—Principa! 
iss A. MELVILL GREEN, B.A. London, Camb, Trs’. Certificate (Registered). 
—Address, Whincroft, Crowborough. 


YNDALE, WINCHMORE HILL, MIDDLESEX.— 
Miss BRIDGES RECEIVES limited number of GIRLS of good position 

in her high-class School (recognised). House stands in beautiful grounds, 
with hockey and cricket field. Excellent resident staff and visiting Professors. 


ANON WILSON 3 


















































WISHES to RECOMMEND a 

BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Church 
of England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 
Healthy locwity; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis.—Principals, 


Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER. 
EEKLY BOARDERS and_Boarders.—WEST 
' HEATH SCHOOL, HAMPSTEAD. Healthy Education for GIRLS 
and BOYS, seven to fourteen. School omnibus daily from London. Princi- 
pals: C. E. RICE, M.A. (late of Bedales School) and Mrs, GARRETT RICE 
(late of Wycombe Abbey School). 





< Seapaaiied 


or: Rev. HEAD-MASTER, School House, Felsted, Essex. 


' workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. S 








ey 


MONIO-A’S, 
e TADWORTH, SURREY. 





HOME FOR LIMITED NUMBER OF GIRLS, . 
Excellent Education on Modern Lines. 


Apply, Miss LOUISA HEATH-JONEs, 
Historical Tripos. 


. a 
St ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL 
FOR DAUGH'TERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY. 
DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK, 
Committee of Management—The BISHOPS and other REPRESENTATIVES, 
official and elected, of the Dioceses of CHESTER, MANCHESTER, and 
LIVERPOOL. . 
Head-Mistress—Miss KENNEDY. 
Fees, £25 per term. Instrumental Music and Dancing are the only extras, 
aaa of the value of £16 and £10 per termfor the Daughters of Clergy 
only. 
‘Training Department for Stndent Teachers. Fee, £15 per term, 
Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, St. Elphin’s School, Darley Dale, near 
Matlock; or to Rev. Canon WILLIS, Hon. Sec., The Rectory, Warrington, 











—— HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress—Miss.G. TARLETON YOUNG 
(Late of Girton College, Cambridge ; Medieval and Modern Languages Tripos), : 
PRIVATE OMNIBUS daily from Moseley. é 
BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 Hagley Road (next door to the School), 
House-Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N. DAW. 4 
TERM COMMENCES SEPTEMBER 19th. 
Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. H. KEELING 
109 Colmore Row, Birmingham. a3 


WOODARD SCHOOTL ; 
S. ANNE’S, ABBOTTS BROMLEY. 

Public Church of England School for Gentlemen's Daughters. Recognised 
by Board of Education. Separate boarding-houses; beautiful country ; pure 
bracing air; drill and games mistress ; extensive playing-fields, Preparation. 
for University. Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board Examinations, Music 
under the direction of Mr. ISIDORE CUHN and Mrs. HU'I'CHINSON. Resi- 
dent Artand Handicrafts Mistress, ‘Trained Teacher Cooking aud Needlework. 
Children received froin seven years of age; younger girls under special care of 
trained Nurse. Head-Mistress—Miss MARCIA RICE, 8, Hugh’s Hall, 
Oxford, Final Honours School (Class I.) 


I [ASLEMERE, “SURREY.—ST. GEORGE'S WOOD. 


Opens September 2Ist, 1905, as a SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Sandy soil 
9 acres of ground; nearly 00 ft. above sea level. Principals: Miss AM 
KEMP, Camb. Certif. for Theory and Practice of Teaching (St. George’s 
Training College, Kdinburgh), Diploma for Teaching of German (Berlin) ; and 
Miss HELEN ‘I’. NEILLD, M.A. (Viet.), Classical 'Tripos (Camb.), Certificated 
Student of Girton College. 

The PRINCIPALS will be at home from 15th to 22nd September. 
T. OLAVE’S AND ST. SAVIOUR’S GRAMM 
SCHOOL, TOWER BRIDGE, S.E, 
Head-Master—W. G. RUSHBROOKE, Esq., M.L. 
ST. SAVIOUR’S AND. ST. OLAVE’S GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
NEW KENT ROAD, 8.E. 
Hea 1-Mistres:;— Mis; M. G. FRODSHAM, B.A, 

ENTRANCE EXAMINATION ‘TUESDAY, September 12th, 

TERM BEGINS WEDNESDAY, September 13th. 

Forms of application for admission to either School may be obtained from 
the CLERK to the GOVERNORS, ‘Tower Bridge, 8.E. 











BrsckueaTH SCHOOL, LONDON, §S.E. 
Head-Master: E. PROVIS, M.A. (13th Wrangler). : 


NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 19th, 
TWO ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 

Carefully graded Curriculum in Three Divisions, with special view to Pre- 
paration for the Universities, Woolwich, and Sandhurst. ‘There is a well- 
equipped Science Laboratory and a Carpenter's Shop ; Cadet Corps.attached 
to 2ud V.B. Royal West Kent Regiment ; large Cricket and Football Ground, 
Fives Court, and Armoury. Boarding House for the School: the Rev. A. W. 
SMYTH, Heath Hill House. Honours List contains names of 16 Fellows at 
Oxford and Cambridge, 126 University Scholarships, and.288 Class Honours. 
Old Boys have wonat Cambridge—the Chancellor’s Medal, the Bell Scholarship 
(4 times), the Seatonian Prize (11 times), the Porson, the Crosse, the Carus 
and Burney, and the Winchester Reading Prizes; and at Oxford—the Hert- 
ford Scholarship, the Newdigate Prize, the Denver and Johnson Theological 
Prize, and the Whitworth Engineering Scholarship. 


 iareian LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE, 




















Enquiries should be addressed to the BURSAR. 
NEW BOYS ARRIVE SEPTEMBER 20th; OTHERS, 2l1st. 
Preparatory School at Hitehin recognised by the Governors, 

COLLEGE, DERBYSHIRE. 
CLASSICAL, MODERN, AND SCIENCE SIDES. 
* Preparation tor the Universities, the Army, Professions, or for Business. 
Scholarships and Exhibitious, Junior Department. 
Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 
te Sake COLLEG E. 

NEXT TERM COMMENCES FRIDAY, 21st September, 1905, on 
which day an ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will be held. One or more 
Exhibitions may be awarded at this Examination. 

_ For further particulars apply to the BURSAR, Bath College, Bath. 

W YCOMBE ABBEY SCHOOL, BUCKS. 
THE AUTUMN TERM BEGINS 

ON SEPTEMBER 27ru. 





“PELSTED SCHOOL.—A few Head-Master’s NOMINA- 


TIONS (£25-£10) available for Next Term, beginning September 20th.— 
For particulars of SCHOLARSHIPS, HONOUR LIST, ENGINEERING 
DEPARTMENT, ARMY CLASSES, and JUNIOR HOUSE, apply BUBSAR, 





UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS, Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides. Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
A ial advantages to 
Sons of Naval and Military Officers and Clergymen.—Apply HEAD-MASTER. 





HARTERS TOWERS PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
EAST GRINSTEAD. 

REOPENS SEPTEMBER 15th.—Conversational French and German. 

Home comforts. Highest Medical and Social references. Modern Tuition. 

Steady List of Successes, 
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THE 


: nai MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
A SCHOOL OF LONDON UNIVERSITY. 
The WINTER SESSION, 1905-1906, will COMMENCE on MONDAY, 


One ence Scholesshige (value £100 and £60) will be competed for on 
, 26th, 27th. 
tne ee Scholarship (value £60), open to Students of the Universities 
f Oxford and Cambridge, will be competed for on September 25th and 26th. 
Notice in writing to be sent to the Dean on or before September 15th. 
There are annually Nineteen Resident Hospital Appointments open to 
Students without extra fee. ; ; 
Composition Fee for general Students for whole Medical Curriculum, 135 
guineas ; for London University Students, 145 guineas; for Dental Students, 
eal corms in favour of University Students who have commenced their 
motical studies, and of University of London Students who have passed 


Pr cai ential College adjoins.the Hospital, and provides accommodation 
for thirty sae particulars may be obtained fro 
an i ain m 
Prospectuses ; J. MURRAY, M.B., F.B.C.S., Dean. 


HARING CROSS HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL 


The WINTERSESSION 1905-6 will be OPENED on MONDAY, October 2nd, 
at 4p.m., by the Annual Prize Distribution and an Address to the Students 
by Sir JAMES CRICHTON-BROWNE, M.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 

Charing Cross Hospital is within three minutes’ walk of the Royal Dental 
Hospital of London, and the hours of Lectures are arranged to suit the con- 
venience of both General aud Dental Students, ; 

The Hospital and School are situated within two minutes of both Charing 
Cross Statious, and the Athletic Ground, at Eltham, can be reached within 
half an hour from Charing Cross. ‘ 

Appointments.—The opportunities for obtaining Resident Hospital and 
other appointments after qualification—of which there are upwards of 30—are 
specitlly favourable. 

The SCHOOL PROSPECTUS, containing full information concerning the 
Livingstone Scholarship (100 guineas), the Huxley Scholarship (55 guineas), 
and Six other Entrance Scholarships (total value £550), awarded annually, and 
all other arrang ts cx ted with the Medical School, will be sent on 
application to the Dean, 62-65 Chandos Street, Strand, W.C. 

HERBERT F. WATERHOUSE, Dean. 


S* THOMAS’S HOSPITAL, Albert Embankment, 8.E. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 


The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on OCTOBER 2nd. 
The Hospital occupies one of the finest sites in London, and contains 603 beds. 
Entrance and other Scholarships and Prizes (26 in number) of the value of 
more than £500 are offered for competition each year. 
Upwards of 60 Resident and other Appointments are open to Students, after 
ualification. 
§ A Students’ Club forms part of the medical school buildings, and the athletic 
und, 9 acres in extent, situated at Chiswick, can be reached in 40 minutes 
m the Hospital. 
A Prospectus, contnining full particulars, may be obtained from the Secre- 
tary, Mr. G. Q. ROBERTS. J. H. FISHER, B.S. Lond., Dean. 


RELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC EXAMINATION, 
Univ. Lond.—A Systematic Course of Instruction, including Practical 
Work, is given at St. Thomas’s Hospital Medical School, Albert Embankment. 
Full particulars may be obtained from the DEAN. 
Attendance on this Course counts as part of the five years’ curriculum. 


T. GEORGE’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 

WINTER SESSION COMMENCES OCTOBER 2nd. 

Arrangements having been made for instruction in the Preliminary and 
Intermediate Subjects (Physics, Chemistry, Anatomy, and Physiology) to be 
undertaken by the University of London, the ENTIRE LABORATORIES 
and TEACHING at this HOSPITAL and SCHOOL are now DEVOTED to 
INSTRUCTION in the SUBJECTS for the FINAL EXAMINATIONS 
(Medicine, Surgery, Pathology, &c.) Unequalled facilities are therefore avail- 
able for clinical instruction and research.—Further information from 

F. JAFFREY, F.B.C.S., Dean of the School. 


ONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 


The WINTER SESSION COMMENCES on OCTOBER 2nd. 

The Hospital is the largest in England; 927 beds are in constant use; in- 
patients last year, 13,536; out-patients, 206,386; accidents, 19,186; major 
operations, 2,830. 

ee ee qualified appointments are made annually ; more 
than 150 Dressers, Clinical Clerks, &c., every three months. 
as and Prizes.—Thirty-seven Scholarships and Prizes are given 
annually. EVEN ENTRANCE SCHOLAKSHIPs will be offered in 


September. 
ENLARGEMENT OF THE HOSPITAL AND COLLEGE. 
ATHLETIC GROUND, RESIDENCE, &ec. 
For Prospectus and full information, apply personally, or by letter, to 
Mile End, E. MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 


S* MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
PADDINGTON, W. 

The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on OCTOBER 2nd. 

The Medical School provides complete courses of instruction for the Medical 
Degrees of the Universities of Loudon, Oxford, Cambridge, and Durham; for 
the Diplomas of the Royal Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons; and for the 
Government Medical Services. 

SIX ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS in NATURAL SCIENCE, value £145 to 
£52 10s, COMPETED for on SEPTEMBER 25th, 26th, and 27th. Handbook 
of curriculum on application to the DEAN. 


| Figstatatel (ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL) SCHOOL 
OF MEDICINE FOR WOMEN, 
8 HUNTER STREET, BRUNSWICK SQUARE, W.C. 
The WINTER SESSION BEGINS on ‘TUESDAY, October 3rd. 
Entrance Scholarships, St. Dunstan's Medical Exhibition, value £60 for 
three years, extendible to five years; School Scholarship, £30. Fees for 
ae one Hospital Practice, £135 to £140. Fees for Preliminary Scientific 
































The Prospectus, giving full information as to Entrance and other Scholar- 
chips, can be obtained from the SECRETARY. 
J. A. H. COCK, M.D., Dean. 


ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, CHARTER- 

HOUSE SQUARE, E.C.—FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, for 

ys under 14 years of age on December 11th, 1905, will be competed for on the 

5th, 6th, and 7th of next December. An ordinary ENTRANCE EXAMINA- 

TION will be held on Wednesday, December 6th, at 1.80 p.m.—For particulars 
apply to the SECRETARY. 


OVER COLLEGE.—Entrance Exam., Nov. 23rd-24th. 
SCHOLARSUIPS awarded (3 of these for Day Boys) if candidates 
quualified.—Particulars fron HEAD-MASTER before Nov. 11th. College in- 
pects. by Board of Education and approve:l for School (leaving) Certificates. 
ew Science Buildings. One or two Exhibitions for Sons of Officers and 
Clergy. NEXT TEKM COMMENCES Sept. 22nd, 








sd inteaies UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 


SESSION 1905-6. 
The SESSION will COMMENCE on MONDAY, October 2nd. 


The following Prospectuses may be obtained on application to 
REGISTRAR :— “ “4 nye ™ 
FACULTY OF ARTS. 
FACULTY OF SCIENCE. 
FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 
FACULTY OF LAW. 
FACULTY OF ENGINEERING. 
DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE. 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH. 
SCHOOL OF VETERINARY MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 
SCHOOL OF DENTAL SURGERY. 
SCHOOL OF PHARMACY. 
SCHOOL OF TROPICAL MEDICINE. 
SCHOOL OF COMMERCE, 
UNIVERSITY TRAINING COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 
An Examination for Entrance Scholarships is held in May. There are alsc 
numerous Fellowships, Scholarships, and Prizes in the various subjects o. 


study. 
VHE CARNEGIE DUNFERMLINE TRUST 


COLLEGE OF HYGIENE AND PHYSICAL TRAINING. 


A COLLEGE for the Training of Teachers of HYGIENE and PHYSICAL 
TRAINING will be OPENED on SEPTEMBER 26th next, under the auspices 
of the Carnegie Dunfermline Trust. 

The course of study will extend over two years, and will include Hygiene, 
Anatomy, Physiology, Educational and Remedial Gymnastics on the Swedish 
system, Games, Swimming, Dancing, &c. 

A Residence for Womeu Students will be opened at the same time under the 
Superintendence of Miss E. ADAIR ROBERTS. 
om. suseiaty qualified Medical Man will devote his whole time to the work of 

e College. 

Terms, for Residence and Tuition, £80 annum. 

Tor particulars, apply to the Principal, Miss OGSTON, Physical Training 


College, Dunfermline, Scotland. 
VHE EDINBURGH ACADEMY. 


Incorporated-by Royal Charter, 5 George IV. 

The NEXT SESSION of the EDINBURGH ACADEMY will begin on 
TUESDAY, October 3rd, at 10.30 o’clock, when there will be an Examination 
in both Upper and Preparatory Schools for the purpose of placing new Boys. 
The regular-work of the Session will begin on WEDNESDAY, October 4th, 
at 9 o’clock, in both UPPER and PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. 

Copies of the new Prospectus and of the Special Prospectus of the 
MASTERS’ BOARDING-HOUSES may be obtained from the JANITOR at the 
Academy, or from the CLERK aud TREASUKER, who will supply informa. 
tion. 

Parents are requested to enter the names of new Boys with Mr. C. E. W. 
MACPHERSON, C.A., Clerk and Treasurer, 6 N. St. David Street, Edinburgh, 
as soon as possible. 

The Masters of the Boarding-Houses, Mr. F. A, HARDY, M.A.Oxon., Scott 
House, Kinnear Road, and Mr. A. DRUITT, M.A.Oxon., Jeffrey House, 
Kinnear Road, Edinburgh, will be glad to see Parents by appointment. 

The RECTOR, Mr. REGINALD CARTER, M.A.Oxon., will be glad to see 
pga = Academy on September 3uth and October 2nd between 9.30 and 

2.30 o’clock. 


IGAN MINING AND TECHNICAL COLLEGE. 
Principal—~THOMAS T. RANKIN, C.E., B.Sc., MInst.M.M., M.LM.E. 


Sanpwicu System or Minine TRalnina. 
DAY MINING COURSES. 

ENTRANCE EXAMINATION MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 18th, at 9a.m. 
Complete Diploma Course extends over a period of three or four years. 
Two Prizes of £10 10s. each awarded annually. 

Candidates for Colliery Managers’ Certificates of Competency holding the 
above Diploma will be exempt from two out of the five years’ practical experi- 
ence required by the Coal Mines Regulation Act. 

The Home Secretary has approved for the purposes of the Coal Mines Regu- 
lation Act (1887) Amendment Act, 1903, the Diplomas of this College. 

A Prospectus free, Calendar (price 6d., by post 9d.), giving full particulars, 
and Forms of Application for Entrance Examination, ny be obtained. on 
application to the PRINCIPAL, or T. RATCLIFFE ELLIS, Hon. Sec. 


REPARATION for MINING ENGINEERING or Life 

in South Africa—A GENTLEMAN who has had over 20 years’ experi- 

ence in South Africa and has a perfect knowledge of Mining in all its details 

RECEIVES a few Resident PUPILS. The situation is one of the most 

healthy in England, being midway between Tunbridge Wells and Eastbourne, 

500 ft. above sea level. 13 acres of grounds. Good stabling. Posts in“South 

Africa guaranteed to those Students who work and show good results. here 

is every opportunity of acquiring a-thorough knowledge of French and Draw- 
ing.—Apply, ‘‘H. B.,” c/o J. and J. Paton, 143 Cannon Street, E.C. 


Dig he SCHOOL, YORK. 
(Belonging to the Society of Friends.) 
The AUTUMN TERM OPENS SEPTEMBER 15th. 
For Prospectus and Particulars of Scholarships apply to the HEAD- 
MASIER. 
{\PSOM COLLEGIE.—Head-Master, Rev. T. N. H. SMITH- 
j PEARSE. Open Entrance Scholarships, July 4th. Scholarslfips and 
Exhibitions open to all boys under “14, whether already in the school or aot, 


























- will be offered in 1906. NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 21st.—Apply 


The BURSAR. ¢ 


JERKHAMSTED SCHOOL. 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, aud life; successful prep. for 
Senior School.—Apply HEAD-MAS'TER, School House. 

ESSEX, 


HIGWELL SCHOOL, 
ELECTION to HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS on DECEMBER 13th, 
Foundationerships which reduce school charges by 20 per cent. awarded on 
nomination of Head-Master. 
Apply to Rev. BR. D. SWALLOW. 


B ROMSGROVE SCHOOL. 
AUTUMN TERM BEGINS 
WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 20rn. 


AA7ORCESTER CATHEDRAL KING’S SCHOOL. 


EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS, NOVEMBER 14th and 15th, open to all boys 
under 15. NEX'T TERM, SEPTEMBER 22nd, Very moderate fees. Head- 
Master: Rev. W. H. CHAPPEL, M.A. 


rI\HE Rev. J. C. C. PIPON, late Head-Master of 
House, Llanddulas, has a VACANCY for a PUPIL for the 
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TERM BEGINNING SEPTEMBER 2lst.—Prospectus and particulars 
application, ‘Toddington Rectory, Dunstable, . 
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DNiversicr OF DURHAM 





FACULTIES OF ARTS, LETTEBS, AND THEOLOGY. . 





MICHAELMAS TERM BEGINS FRIDAY, October 13th, 





For Particulars respecting Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence, 


apply to 
the MASTER of University College, 


or the PRINCIPAL of Bishop Hatfield’s Tall, 
or the CENSOR of Unattached Students. 





DEGREES IN THE UNIVERSITY ARE OPEN TO WOMEN. 
For Particulars as to Residence, Scholarships, &c., at the Women’s Hostel, 
apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, 
Abbey House, Durham, 


SCHOOL, 





ee te ne P.A RK 
NEAR READING. 


UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 


Boys from this PUBLIC SCHOOL have done well at the Universities. 

The School stands in its own grounds of about 45 acres, high above the 
town and the Thames Valley. 

For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and other 
information, apply to the Head-Master, JOHN RIDGES, M.A., at the School. 


EADING § CHO OL. 


Founded by Henry VII., 1485. Inspected by the Board of Education and 
by the Oxford and Cambridge Schools Examination Board ; approved by the 
Army Council as a School whose School Certificate exempts Candidates from 
the Army Qualifying Examination; recognised by the College of Surgeons and 
- the College of Physicians as ‘ta place of instruction in Chemistry and 

ysics.” 

For Prospectus and List of brat ad Scholarships and other distinctions 
won in recent years apply to fhe Head-Master, the Rev. W. CHAS, 
EPPSTEIN, D.D., F.R.A.S. 

NEXT TERM BEGINS ON SEPTEMBER 25th. 


gp OUP A® pei Be A Gl a kd i 6 De 


Head-Master—CHARLES 8S. DOUGALL, M.A. 
NEW SESSION BEGINS on 4th SEPTEMBER NEXT. 

a aes High School Education at moderate cost. Special Classes for 
Civil Service and Army Examinations. Extensive grounds, beautiful and 
healthy situation. 

Illustrated Prospectus and List of Boarding-Houses on application to the 
HEAD-MASTER, or to THOS. J. YOUNG, Secretary. 








N.B. 





EWTON COLLEGE, DEVON.—Head-Master: Rev. R. 
WELLINGTON MENNEER, M.A. Preparation for Sandhurst, 
‘Woolwich, and Universities. Good premises. Gymuasium, Swimming Bath, 
Racquet Courts. Several acres of playing-tields: resident Cricket professional. 
School Chapel. Preparatory side for smaller boys, Terms moderate.—For 
Prospectus, List of Successes, &c., apply to HEAD-MASTER, or to F. WATTS, 
™ Soowetary, Newton Abbot. NEXT TERM BEGINS TUESDAY, 19ru 


OUTH-EASTERN COLLEGE, RAMSGATE. 
Church of England Public School on Reformation Principles. 
Since 1897 : 28 Scholarships and Distinctions (down to 2nd Class Honours) 
at Oxf. and Camb.; 31 Entrances Sandhurst, Woolwich, India Forests, 
‘Britannia,’ Naval Cadetships, &c. (Special Army Class); 17 London Matric., 
Hospitals, Engineering, &c.; 2 Entrances R.N.C., Osborne (Junior School), 
200 Boys. Estate of 160 acres. Certific. Sanitation. Chem. and Phys. Labors, ; 
. and metal workshops. Eutrauce Scholarships March, July, Oct. 
Junior School with separate buildings aud grounds. 
CROYDON. 


HITGIFT SCHOOL, 
Head-Master, 8.0. ANDREW, M.A. NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEM. 


BER 19th. There are Classical, Modern, and Science Sides, and seven Leaving 
Exhibitions.—For particulars apply to the SECRETARY. 











OYAL AGRICULTURAL 
CIRENCESTER. 
sumiiais MP teed ye Sree aD ABD VII. 
or Land-owners, -agents, Surveyors, iculturists,intendi nists, 
Farming and Colonial Branch. Estate ment and poe aga a, 
Presipent—The EARL SPENCER, KG, che 
CoMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT— 


The EARL of DUCIE rman), 
Col. Sir R. NIGEL F. KINGSCOTR, G.C.V.O., K.C.B. (Vice-Chairman 
PrincipaL—The Rev. JOHN B, M‘CLELLAN, M.A., Hon. Member of Surye Me 
Institution, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. ony 
For Prospectus, with particulars of Entrance Exhibitions, Scholarshi 
Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL, Pe 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 10th. 


GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH—Youths 


Trained on Farm of 1,000acres for Home or Colonies. Blacksmiths’ ' 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Terms moderate. Get Promecrert 


—— nn 

LTHAM COLLEGE, KENT 

THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL. a 

Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
Presipent—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 

PUBLIC SCHOOL LIFE and EDUCATION, with Special Classes for 
Navy and Army Examinations, Recent honours include Classical Scholarshi 
Oxford; Admissions to Woolwich, Sandharst, the ‘ Britannia,’ and Osho; 4 
to Naval Clerkships, &c. NEXT TERM, SEPTEMBER 20th. ~~ 

Apply to the Head-Master, Rev. A. E. RUBIE, D.D., or to the 
SECRETARY, 32 Sackville Street, London, W. 


THE INCORPORATED 
é bepress NAUTICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 


COLLEGR 














H.M. Ship ‘WORCESTER.’ 
Established 1862. 

Chairman—Sir THOMAS SUTHERLAND, G.C.M.G., LL.D. 
Vice-Chairman—Admiral Sir EDMUND FREMANTLE, G.C.B., C.M.G, 
Captain Superintendent—Commander D. WILSON-BARKER, B.N.R., FRS.E, 

F.R.G.S., Past Pres. Royal Meteorological Society. 

The Ship is anchored in the Thames off Greenhithe, in one of the most 
healthy reaches of the River. 

The College is devoted more particularly to the education of youths 
intending to become OFFICERS in the MERCANTILE MARINE, and 
3,000 Cadets have already _—— out as duly qualified in that capacity, 
At the same time an excellent system of general education is carried out, 
Bodecate iaermcr Tee particulars apply to the SECRETARY, 72 Mark Lane, 

ondon, E.C. 


CHOOL for BOYS whose PHYSIQUE or NERVOUS 
TEMPERAMENT REQUIRES SPECIAL CARE and ATTENTION, 
Unqualified success with boys of this class. Splendid buildings and situa. 
tion. All games, private golf course, workshops, eo a own farm, dairy, &c, 
Numbers limited ; mental or serious cases not received. Reference to heads of 
public schools, clergy, leading physicians, parents, and others.—Apply, 
“s TA,” care of The Scholastic, &c., Association, Limited, 22 Craven 
Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. 


UNSTANTON-ON-SEA, NORFOLK.—The Glebe 
House Preparatory School for the Royal Navy and Public Schools, 
Splendid climate ; 7 acres of ground ; premises include Senior and Junior Lousex, 
Gymnasium, Workshop, and detached Sanatorium.—Head-Master, Mr. H, 
CAMBRIDGE BARBER, M.A.Oxon. Next Term begins Tuesday, Sept. 26th, 


EV. T. HEYWOOD MASTERS, M.A., East Meon 
Vicarage, Petersfield, has VACANCY for THIRD PUPIL. Bracing 
country ; large grounds; cricket, hockey. Parochial Debating Society. Back- 
ward boys (17 to 19) preferred. French and German. University Entrance 
and other Preliminary Examinations. Home life; efficient supervision. 


RIVATE TUITION.—Rev. J. F. RICHARDS, M.A. 
Oxon. (Balliol College), First-Class Moderations and Final Classical 
School, RECEIVES a FEW PUPILS for University and other Examinations, 
or for eons Education. Individualcare; seaside; very healthy; recreations, 
—The Manor, Bishopstone, near Lewes. 


4 LSTED RECTORY, PETERSFIELD, HANTS.—The 

Rev. J. A. 8S. PAGET MOFFATT, M.A. Oxon., CONDUCTS at the 
above Rectory a small PREPARATORY SCHOOL of a dozen Boys, ages 8 to 
15, preparing for the Public Schools and Osborne College. Modern Languages 
and Mathematics strong. Situation very beautiful, healthy & bracing. Milkfrom 
Home Farm, Games, Drill, Rifle Shooting, Riding.—Prospectus on application, 


HE Rev. A. T. RICHARDSON, M.A. Oxon., First-class 

Mathematics and P.T.E., has VACANCIES for TWO PUPILS. Long 

and successful experience of Teaching in Public School and privately. Has 

repared for all the a Examinations for Boys, Comfortable home, 
ealthy locality. Games.—Langrish Vicarage, Petersfield. 


ae 























OLVERLEY SCHOOL, KIDDERMINSTER. 
TEN SCHOLARSHIPS will be OFFERED in SEPTEMBER, 
For particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER,. 





ARENTS and GUARDIANS.—EXCELLENT HOME, 
with skilled care. FIRST-RATE TUITION for Children (3-12 years), 
Entire charge of children of parents residing abroad. House in own grounds, 
gravel soil; very healthy district border of Hants and Berks.—Box 10, The 
Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 





HE PRIORY, ST. ANDREWS, N.B. 
Mr. A. K. SELLAR, M.A. Oxon, RECEIVES PUPILS to prepare for 

Army and University Entrance Examinations. 
COLLEG E. 


AAs ts OURNE 
BEGINS 
SEPTEMBER 22nd. 


NEXT TERM 
NYVETON COURT SCHOOL, BOURNEMOUTH. 
—Miss VERNON, assisted by Resident and Visiting Masters and 
Governesses, PREPARES GENTLEMEN’S SONS for Public Schools (Entrance 
and Schouarships) & Royal Navy. Healthy situation near sea. Cricket, football, 
swimming, and cadet corps. Terms, refs., and list of successes on application. 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 


. First-Grade Endowed School. ‘Preparation for Universities, Army, &c. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 19th. 
D. E. NORiON, M.A., Head-Master. 


7ING’S. SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS.—TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on DECEMBER 6th 

to sth. Open to Boys joining NEXT TERM, September 22nd. Special Classes 

for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., without Extra 

Fee. JUNIOR SCHOOL, with large playgrounds, &c., for boys from 8 to 13, 
Five Boarding-houses.—Head- Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A, 


WALES COAST, ST. CHAD’S, PRESTATYN.— 

e Preparatory for Public Schools and Royal Navy. 14m. E. of Colwyn 

Bay. 44 hrs. from London on Main Line to Holyhead. Climate strongly recom- 

mended by Medical Profession. Inclusive fees. Boys met at convenient rail- 
way centres. TERM BEGINS SEPT. 22nd.—Apply HEAD-MASTER. 























LANDUDNO, Tan-y-Bryn.—Preparatory School; recog- 
nised by Board of Education. 
tion cordially invi 


On hill-side, near Little Orme’s Head. 
ted,—L. H. EDMINSON, M.A. (Oxon.), B.A, (Lond.) 





RESDEN A. LINDENGASSE 9.—SCHOOL for the 

DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN.—Friulein SCHMIDT, Diplomée of 

the Conservatoire of Leipzig, and formerly German Mistress in high-class 

English Schools, offers excellent Education, assisted by resident English and 

French Mistresses. Every facility for acquiring Languages, Music and Art. 

All comforts and conveniences of a modern home, The greatest attention 
paid to health.—Prospectus on application. 


ERMANY—COLOGNE.—A few YOUNG LADIES 
who wish to study Languages, Music, and other subjects may find a 
comfortable Home in % rman Family; rooms, overlooking the Rhine 
English references given.—Fraulein BICHTER-SIRE, Ubierring 58, K6ln-am- 
Rhein. 


ANOVER.—The PRINCIPAL of the PAEDAGOGIUM 
BARSINGHAUSEN RECEIVES a few ENGLISH BOARDERS for 
General Education or for the Study of French and German for Special Examina- 
tions. Charming and healthy situation (Hanoverian Hills)—Apply to the 
PRINCIPAL, Oberlehrer Thur, Barsinghausen. 


ORAVIAN SCHOOL for BOYS, NEUWIED AM 

RHEIN, GERMANY.—A Modern School for the Sons of Gentlemen, 

10 to 16 years of age. Thorough training in GERMAN, the language of instruc- 

tion, French and Spanish. Handsome buildings, healthy situation in the 

beautiful Rhineland.—Apply for Prospectus to the Principal, Rev. B. 
FRITSCHI, Neuwied, Prussia. 


ENEVA, SWITZERLAND.—Mrs. FAIDY, ex-Professor 

at Wellesley College (Mass., America), RECEIVES in her family a limited 

number of YOUNG LADIES wishing to pursue their studies in French, Music, 

and Art inGeneva. Highest references.—For Prospectus, address, 99-103 Route 
de Chéne, Geneva. 


ES IRIS, VERSAILLES.—Highly recommended HOME 
PENSION for a FEW GIRLS. Comfortable house. Exvellent French 
teaching. Opportunity for studying Music, Art, Languages, &c. Cooking and 
Dressmaking. Social advantages.—For terms, apply itile, DEVOT, i7ter 
Bue Victor Bart, Versailles, 
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NTEBNATIONAL GUILD. 
I 6 RUE DE LA SORBONNE, PARIS. 
Recognised by the Registration Council of the Board of Education. 
FFERS a Complete Course of INSTRUCTION in the FRENCH 
unesiae, OOTERATURE, and HISTORY, arranged to meet the special 


f English-speaking Students. 
pr ai The WINTER TERM COMMENCES on OCTOBER Ist. 


For full particulars apply to SECRETARY. 


ARIS.—MAISON de FAMILLE for GENTLEMEN’S 
P SONS, French and Foreign. 











M. TH. JAULMES, Professeur Diplémé de l'Université de Paris, and 
Madame JAULMES, 16 Rue Mozart, Passy, Paris. : 
Very comfortable house in the healthiest part of Paris, close to the Bois de 

logne. 
a limited number of boarders. 

French and German Lessons. ws 

Particulars and Illustrated Prospectus on application. Reference: Lord 
Shuttleworth, 28 Prince’s Gardens, London, W. 


EUILLY, PARIS. — Mile. SASSISSOU and Miss 

COCHRAN RECEIVE a few GIRLS to make a special study of 

nch, and to continue their education in all branches, Excellent Visiting 

Masters. Galleries, Concerts. Tennis, riding, fencing.—For Prospectus and 
references address 14 Villa Sainte Foy, Neuilly, Paris. 


ARIS.—Mlle. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to study French, Music, Art. Concerts and 
Galleries regularly attended. Splendid situation in the Bois de Boulogne. 
Lofty, bright rooms. Only French spoken.—7 Rue Moisson des Roches, Parc 
des Princes, Boulogne-sur-Seine, Paris, 


COLE. SUPERIEURE de COMMERCE, ROUEN, 
YJ FRANCE. Healthy situation. Foreigners admitted as Boarders or 
Day-scholars (12 years of age or upwards). Training divided into two cycles, 
School and boarding fees are as follows :— 
First Cycle (12 to 16 years), 1,900 frs. per annum. 
Second Cycle (16 to 22 years), 2,300 frs. ad annum, 
Full particulars and Prospectus from the PRINCIPAL. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chilet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. ‘Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoneello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking, 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


MM“ VINCENT, Professeur au Collége d’Orléans, 




















RECEIVES BOARDERS. 
Write, 39 Rue des Carmes, Orléans, 


D..0..0 A tt -@- HN. 

Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr, Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


EST SCHOOLS IN ENGLAND OR ABROAD 

for Boys and Girls, Also Army, Navy, University and Civil Service 

Tutors. Prospectuses and full particulars of reliable Schools and Tutors sent 
free of charge on receipt of statement of requirements. 

J.and J. PATON, EpvueationaL AGeEnts, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C, 
Tel. : 5053 Central, 

PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS (8th Edition), 1,034 pages, 
red cloth, post-free, 2s., contains abridged prospectuses, fees, &c., of over 
750 good Schools, alsoa Map of England and Articles on How to Enter the 
Army, Navy, Civil Service, Medical and Engineering Professions. 

PATON’S GUIDE TO CONTINENTAL SCHOOLS, 216 pages, blue cloth, 
post-free, 1s. 4d. 


DUCATION.—CHOICE of SCHOOLS and TUTORS, 

English, French, German, Swiss, and Dutch. Prospectuses and full 

information gratis, 25 to 40 per cent. saved on all Schools fees through 
ORELLANA and CO., 80 Wigmore Street, London. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and ‘Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, R. J. BEEVOR, M.A.,22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 


UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 

BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 

SCHOOLS in England and on the Continent.—Central Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, 


10 INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
rticulars. Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
td., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. ‘Telegraphic Address, 
“Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 


YPEWRITING WANTED. 


Literary work preferred. Terms, 10d. per 1,000 words, 
Further Particulars on Application. 
Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, London, W.C. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 


OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, now used for 

8 years everywhere with unfailing success. Guaranteed by E. Howarth, 

F.Z.8., who destroyed yoo of them at Sheffield Workhouse. Recommended 

by Dr. H. Woodw: .R.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques, B.D. Tins, 1/3, 2/3, 4/6, 
(post-free). HOWARTH and FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 


SCHOOL COLOURS & WHAT TO WEAR 


Before ordering for Footer Term, Principals should apply for our New 
Illustrated Booklet, the most reliable and useful guide extant. 
Gratis and post-free. 


HYAM and CO., Ltd., Oxford Street, London, W.. 



































OOKS WANTED.—Highest cash value given for libraries 

and parcels. Special list free. 10s. to £50 each paid. Bodks with 
Coloured Plates, Old Sporting Books, First. Editions, &c. £30 offered for 
Thackeray's Vanity Fair, 20 Nos., 1848; £10 for Jorrocks’s Jaunts, 1843; £2 for 
Mommsen’s Rome, 4 vols., 1868; £5 for Jane Eyre, 3 vols., 1847; £5 for Keats’s 
Poems, 1817; Endymion, 1818; 25s. each for Wilde’s Salomé, 1894; Lady Win- 
dermere’s Fan, 1893; The Sphinx, 1894; A Woman of No Importance, 1894; 
De Profundis, large paper; £10 Life of a S man, 1842; Alice in Won- 
derland, 1865 or 1866; &c.—HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, Birmingham. 


OOKS WANTED.—£1,000 offered for good Library, and 

25s. each offered for Churchill’s Poetical Works, 3 vols., 1844; ucer, 
6 vols., 1852; Brewer's Henry VIII., 2 vols., 1884; Chaffer’s Kramic Gallery, 
2 vols., 1872; Frazer’s Golden Bough, 3 vols., 1900; Zastrozzi, a Romance, 
1810; Borrow's Wild Wales, 3 vols., 1562; Bradley's Logic, 1883 ; Scenes Clerical 
Life, 1st ed., 2 vols., 1858; Freer’s Last Decade, 2 vols., 1863; Hewlett’s 
Earthwork out of Tuscany, 1895; Jackson’s Old Paris, 2 vols., 1878; Meredith’s 
Harry Richmond, 3 vols., 1871; Lorna Doone, 3 vols., 1869.—BAKER’'S GREAT 
BOOK SHOPS, 14 and 16 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


Fi ™ BOOKBUYERS and Librarians of Free Libraries.— 

‘The September Catalogue of valuable Second-Hand Works and New 
Remainders, offered at prices eae reduced, is now ready, and will be sent 
ae upon application to W. H. SMITH and SON, Library Department, 
86 Strand, London, W.C. 


OOKS.— HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the King, 

187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted be ay ge > and Catalo; lo 

Allthe Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books,&c. New choice Bindings 
for Presents, Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


NSTRUCTIVE PICTURE POSTCARDS OF INDIA, 
NEW ZEALAND, &c. 
3s., 100 plain; 6s., 100 coloured. Aree aid. 
Reproductions made from Photographs for Schoo Tagasines, &e. 
SENIOR & CO., Cotham Hill, Bristol. 

ON ERS of genuine specimens of Old English Furniture, 
Old Pictures, Old China, Old Silver, &., &c., who desire to dispose of 
same privately, are invited to send particulars to HAMPTON and SONS, Pall 
Mall East, who are always prepared to give full value for interesting examples. 


CRUISES on S.Y. ‘ARGONAUT’ (tonnage 3,273). Luxurious Steam Yacht. 


Perfect Cuisine. 
12 12s. LISBON, CADIZ (for Seville and Granada), 
GIBRALTAR, TANGIER, ALGIERS, September 23rd; 
CONSTANTINOPLE and PALESTINE CRUISES to follow. 
NO-NIGHT-TRAVELLING SWISS TOURS. 


Dr. LUNN, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


Peeks TO PORTUGAL AND MADEIRA 
By BOOTH LINE. : 
R.MS. ‘ Clement’ (3,445 tons), 19th September. R.M.S. ‘Cyril’ (4,380 tons), 
29th September. Fares from £10 to £20, according to Tour, including Railway 
and Hotel Expenses and Carriage Drives. First-class throughout, xcellent 
Hotels. _ Places visited: HAVRE, OPORTO, BUSSACO, COIMBRA, 
THOMAR, LEIRIA, ALCOBACA, BATALHA, CINTRA, and LISBON, 
Apply the BOOTH 8.8. CO., Ltd., 8 Adelphi. Terrace, London ; or 
30 James Street, Liverpool. : 


N GPPrORTU BA. Bike 
Special Trip from 
LIVERPOOL TO THE MEDITERRANEAN, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, 

TRIESTE, FIUME, 

by the magnificent twin-screw steamer ‘CARPATHIA,’ 13,564 tons, 

weil known for her steadiness and comfort. 
From Liverpool Saturday, October 14th. 
Apply, THE CUNARD S.S. CO., Ltd, 8 Water Street, Liverpool. 


AUSTRALIA, JAPAN, CHINA. 
FAST SERVICE, via Canada. Low fares from Europe; 


© P R choice of any Atlantic steamer.—For particulars, apply 
e e * Canadian Pacific Ry., 62 to 65 Charing Cross, 8.W. (facing 





























Trafalgar Square); or 67 King William Street, E.C. 


COMMERCIAL UNION 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 


in which is now merged the 


HAND-IN-HAND 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE SOCIETY. 
HEAD OFFICES, Nos. 24, 25, and 26 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
Capital £2,500,000. Combined Funds exceed: £11,000,000. 
Prizes Company is now prepared to undertake, inter alia, any of the following 
offices :— ‘ 


Executors of Wills. Trustee of Wills. Trustee of Settlements, 
Apply for Prospectus. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS...... £55,000,000. 


THE SOUTH DEVON HEALTH 


AND HOLIDAY RESORT. 


ONE OF THE LOVELIEST SPOTS IN THE COUNTY. 
Beautiful Private Gr re f Te is Court. 
FIRST-CLASS TURKISH AND OTHER. BATHS. 
For particulars, apply to C. F. CARPENTER, Bishop’s 
Teignton, South Devon. 
Editor of ‘“‘ How to Live 100 Years,” post-free, 1s. 2d. 


GRAPHOLOGY MADE EASY. A Manunal 


of Instruction in Character Reading from Handwriting, with Illustrations, 
By R. Dimspate Stocker. With an Appendix by Ima OxzwrorD, 
Cheon Edition. Crown 8yo, 6d. net.; postage, 14d. 




















SCHOOL COLOURS SPECIALISTS and GENERAL OUTFITTERS, 
Also at Birmingham, Leeds, and Wolverhampton, 


H. J. GLAISHER, 57 Wigmore Street, London, W. eB 
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CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


2 and 3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
FOUNDED 1829. 





Patrons—The ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY; The ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 


Presipent—The BISHOP of LONDON. 
CuarrmMan—The DEAN of CANTERBURY. 
Secretary—W. N. NEALE, Esq. 


Accumulated Fund, £4,194,485. 


Bonuses Distributed, £3,723,720. 


ActTuaRY anD ManaGeR—FRANK B. WYATT, Esq., F.I.A. 
The Society offers the BENEFITS of MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE on highly favourable terms to 
THE CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES. 


THE WHOLE OF THE PROFITS BELONG TO THE MEMBERS. 


Vicz-Presipent—The LORD HARRIS. 
Dervuty-Cuarrman—Sir PAGET BOWMAN, Bart. 


Annual Income, £398,982. 





The ANNUAL PREMIUMS are LOWER THAN 
THOSE USUALLY CHARGED. 

Under the “REDUCED PREMIUM” system— 
applicable to Whole-Life and Endowment Assur- 
ances—only FOUR-FIFTHS of the ordinary Annual 
Premium is payable, the other one-fifth remaining 
a debt to be repaid out of Bonus. 

Notwithstanding the LUWNESS of the Premiums 
cha: , the BONUSES are on an EXCEEDINGLY 
HIGH SCALE. For the 20 years ending May, 
1901, the Bonuses distributed were equal to an 
average Cash Return of no less than 45 per cent. 
of the Premiums paid. 


The CONDITIONS OF ASSURANCE are most 
favourable, and SURRENDER VALUES, PAID- 
UP POLICIES, and LOANS ON DEPOSIT OF 
POLICIES are all on an exceedingly liberal scale. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


No Agents employed and No Commission paid for 
the-introduction of business, whereby about 
£10,000 a year is saved to the Members. 

Assurances can be 7, effected by direct com- 
munication with the Office, 

2 and 3 Tue Sanctuary, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 





“BLACK WOOD" 


OR es vn 
For SEPTEMBER containg 


Time and Tobago. 
By Hua Currrorp, C.M.G, 


By Joszrx Cowrap, 





Her Captivity. 


.A Return to Discipline, By “Lancer,” 
With my Gun, 
To a Fat Pig. By J. 


The Situation in Macedonia. 

By One Long Resident in the Near East, 
Cottage and Farmhouse Lodgings, 
Richard Hartley, Prospector, 

A Study of the Russo-Japan 
IX.—The Battle of Hei-kou-tai. With “wat! 

By Cuassgpe, 

An Irish Festival, By STEPHEN Gwryy 

Musings without Method— 
Things of France—A Changed Press—The New 
Entente—What does it Mean ?—The Politics of 
Feeling—Diplomacy by Journalism—The Farcg 
of Portsmouth, New flempehire "Ths Press in 
Peace and War. 

Lord Curzon, Lord Kitchener, and Mr, 
Brodrick. 


WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh & London 





DINNEFORD’S 


MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 
Safest Aperient for 

Delicate Constitutions, 
Ladies, Children, and Infants. 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
of this wine will be found — to 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle, On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices. 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with con the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 


Per Dozen 
Bots. §-Bots, 


8 Dosen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there.is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED. 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD., 
ELFAST. 


B ‘AST. 
Regent Street & Cheapside, London. 
Manwjacturers to His Most Gracious Majesty the King. 


Children’s 1/3 doz. | Hemstitched. 
CAMBRIC Ladies’ 2/3 » Ladies’ 2/9 doz 
Geuts’ 3/3 . Gents’ 3/ll ,, 
“ The Irish Cambrics of Messrs. 


POCKET Rosinson & CLEAVER have a 


world-wide fame.”—Queen. 
SAMPLES & PRICE 
tists post FREE. HANDKERCHIEFS 
Fish Napkins, 2/11 per doz. Dinner 
IRISH Napkins, 5/6 per doz. Table Cloths, 2 
ards square, 2/6; 2) by 3 yards, 5/6. 
Kitchen Table Cloths, 114d. each. Real Irish Linen 
Sheeting, fully bleached, 2 yards wide, 1/11 per yard, 
Sa = 7 Roller towelling, 3d. 
mples an er yard. Linen 
Price Lists DAMAS ay Cloths, 4/9 
Post Free. per doz. 
Frilled Linen Pillow Cases, from 1/4} each. Fine 
Linens and Linen Diaper, 8}d. per yard. Strong 
Huckaback Towels, 5/6 per doz. 
LINEN. 


TABLE wove 


N.B.—To Prevent Delay, al Letter Orders and 
Inquiries for Samples of these Goods should be sent 
Direct to Belfast. 











— ———- 





Applications Jor Copies. of :the SPEC- 
ZTATOR, and Comnunications upon matters 
of business, should NOT be addressed to the 
EDITOR, but to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington 


| THE CHURCH CONGRESS 
WEYMOUTH. 
OCTOBER 3rd, 4th, 5th, 6th, 1905. 
President—THE LORD BISHOP OF SALISBURY. 

Members’ Tickets, 7s. 6d. each, admit to all 
Meetings except the Working Men’s and Women’s 
Meetings. A copy of the ‘‘ Official Guide” is sent 
with each ticket, gratis. Three Tickets for Members 
of the same household, £1 1s. 

Members can obtain Railway Return Tickets to 
and from Weymouth for a Fare and Quarter, avail- 
able September 30th—October 9th. 

Priority of application goverus the assignment of 
hospitality. ; 

Write, in every case, with name, address, and 
remittauce, to the Honorary Secretaries, Finance 
Committee, Congress Office, Weymouth; or the 
Church House, Westminster, 8.W.; S.P.C.K., 
Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.; and Mr. 
Jobn Hart, 6 Arundel Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


“K” BOOTS 


are made to suit all Climates and all Wearers. 
Residents abroad can order from the local 
“K” Agent. Where there 1s no “ K” Boot 
Agency, any high-cla-s Store will obtain from 
“K” Boot Munufacturers, Kendal, England, 


*“K” SHOES. 


THE “SPECTATOR.” 


Single Copies obtainable from, and Sub- 
scriptions received by, THE OLD CORNER 
BooKsTORE (Incorporated), 27 and 29 Brom- 
field Street, Boston, Mass, U.S.A.; THE 
INTERNATIONAL NEws Company, 83 and 85 
Duane Street, New York, U.S.A.; MEssrs, 
BRENTANO, Union Square, New York, 
U.S.A., and 1,015 Pennsylvania Ave., Wash- 
ington, D.C.; THE SUBSCRIPTION NEwsCoM- 
pany, 47 Dey Street, New York, and Taylor 
Building, Chicago, U.S.A.; GALIGNANI'S 
Liprahy, 224 Rue de Tivoli, Paris; Tue 
Hanotp A, Wi~son Company, Ltp., 35 
King Street West, ‘Toronto, Canada; A. 
T. CHAPMAN, 2,407 St. Catherine Street, 
Montreal, Canada ; THE ANGLO-AMERICAN 
BooKSELLING DEPOT, Cuiro and Port Said ; 
and WM. DAWSON AND SONS, Cape Town. 














Subscriptions only received by GORDON 
AND GOTCH, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane 
Perth, West Australia ; PRICTOR AND Com- 
PANY, Dunedin; SIMPSON AND WILLIAMS, 
Christchurch ; H. BAILLIE AND COMPANY, 
Wellington, N.Z. ; R. SPRECKLEY, Auckland; 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
AND AFTER. 


SEPTEMBER, 1905, 


Some PropLeMs or THE UPPER NILE. (With 9 
Map.) By Sir William E. Garstin, G.C.M.G, 

Tue Derence or Inpia. ,By His Highness the 
Aga Khan, G.C.IL.E. 

A Pre, ror a MINISTRY OF Fine Apts, By 
M. H. Spielmann. 

Tue Trarric oF Lonpon. By Captain George 
S. C. Swinton, L.C.C. 

How Poor-Law GuARDIANS SPEND THEIR Money, 
By Miss Edith Sellers. 

Aenes SorEL. By Mrs. W. Kemp-Welch, 

AOYAGI: THE STORY OF A JAPANESE HERoreg, By 
Miss Yei Theodora Ozaki. 

Tue Recent Increase IN Sunpay Trapine, By 
the Right Hon. Lord Avebury. 

A Vicreroy’s Post-Bac. By the Right Hon. Lord 

Colchester. 

A Fiscat RerorMer or Cervantes’ Time, By 
J. W. Crombie, M.P. 

Have WE an Army? By Admiral C. C. Penrose 
FitzGerald. 

CoRNEWALL’Ss MONUMENT IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY, 

By Miss Isabel J. Cornwall. 

Tue RoyaL Commission ON EccLesmasticaL Dis. 

CIPLINE. By D. C. Lathbury. 

CHRISTIANITY AS A NaTURAL RELIGION. By W. H, 

Mallock. 

A Pouiticat Retrospect. By Prof. A. Vambéry. 

Tue Session. By Herbert Paul. 


London: SpottiswoopEe & Co., Limited, 
5 New Street Square. 





Qs, 6d.] THE SEPTEMBER _[2s. 6d. 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


THE PARALYSIS OF THE CONSTITUTION, 
By Professor DIcEy. 

IS THE GOVERNMENT INDISPENSABLE? 
By E. T. Coox. 

IS PUBLIC OPINION SUPREME? By Haroup 
SPENDER. 

Tue Great Divorce 1n ‘France. By Richard 
Heath.—Revivats. By — Lindsay.— 
BELGIUM AND THE ConGo. By E. D. Morel.— 
THE RELIGION OF THE AMERICAN Necro. By 
F. M. Davenport.—GREECE AND Maceponta. By 
Professor Andréadés.—CENTRES OF SCIENTIFIC 
AND Reuicgious THoveut. By Emma Marie 
Caillard.—EvoLutTioxary ETHIcs OF MaRRIAGE 
aND Divorce. By Woods Hutchinson, M.D.— 
Foreign Arrairs. By Dr. E. J. Dillon. 


London: Horace Marswaty & Son. 
JUST PUBLISHED.—Crown 8vo, is. 
THE ee AND THE 


es 
A VOLUME OF VERSE. 
By E. NESBI', 

Author of “Lays and Legends,” &c. 
A genuine poet.” —Alhenzum, 
“Except Miss Rossetti, who is hors concours, E, 
Nesbit is quite the best writer among English- 
women.” —Manchester Guardian. 

LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 
39 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 
14, COCKSPUR ST., CHARING CROSS, S.W., 
Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible 

rices. Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 
anufecturers, &c., on application. 











Phoenix Assurance Re Limited. 
HGENIX FIR OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1782. 
Lowest Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 








Street, Strand, W.C. 


and W.C. RigBy, Adelaide, 


_ Electric-Lighting Rules Supplied, 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 
GREAT BATSMEN: 


Their Methods at a Glance. 
By G. W. BELDAM and C. B. FRY. 


Illustrated by 600 Action-Photozraphs (at one-thousandth part of a 
second) and a Coloured Portrait of W. G. Grace. Medium 8vo, 
21s. net. 

*,* Illustrated Prospectus post-free on application. 


Truth.-- A book which will interest and delight every lover of the game.” 





THE GLOBE LIBRARY.—New Volume. 
THE DIARY OF SAMUEL PEPYS. 


With an Introduction and Notes by G. Greaory Smita. Crown 8&vo, 
$s. 6d.; also in green leather limp, full gilt back, and gilt edges, 5s. net. 
Tuesday, 





RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM. The 


Astronomer-Poet of Persia. Rendered into English Verse by Epwarp 
FirzGeraLD. Reprints of the First (Ready), Second (Ready), Third 
(Tuesday), and Fourth (Shortly) Editions. Demy 16mo, cloth, 6d. net each. 


SIMPLE LESSONS ON HEALTH. For 
the Use of the Young. By Sir Micuaret Foster, K.C.B., M.P., &. 
Feap. 8v0, 1s. 


PRIMER OF EXPLOSIVES, for the Use 
OF LOCAL INSPECTORS AND DEALERS. By Major A. Cooper-Keyr, 
H.M. Inspector of Explosives, Edited by Captain J. H. Tuomsoy, H.M. 
Chief-Inspector of Explosives. Fcap. 8vo, ls, 














MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 





—_— 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
No. 434 ror SEPTEMBER. 


Boarp oF Epucation ReGuLations FoR SEconDaRy ScuHoois. From a Head- 
Master’s Point of View. 

Boarp AND Lopeine: the Complete House Master. 

‘Ay AMENDED SCHEME FOR THE LONDON CHARLOTTENBURG. 
Denning. 

Tur Epucation VOTE. 

Tur LEAVING CERTIFICATE OF THE CONSULTATIVE COMMITTEE. 
Keeling. 

PrivaTE SECONDARY ScHoots 1n America. W. H. Horwill. 

Jy tHE Track or St. Francis. Beryl De Sélincourt. 
The End of the Federated College—The Board’s Eyes and Ears—Governors 
and Fees—School Terms and Holidays—Compulsory Evening Education 
—Vacation Schools—The New Culture—Hygiene and Temperance—A 
General Congress of Teachers—Nurseries or Schools—Esperanto. 

CorRESPONDENCE :—Prof. Sadler's Hampshire Report ; Gymnastic and Games 
Mistresses; Reading School, &c. 

Universities and Schools—Local Authorities—Colonial and Foreign Notes— 
Jottings. 

Reviews and Minor Notices. 

Holiday Prize Competitions (Drawings, Photographs, Translations, Parodies). 
Ten Guineas in Prizes, 





Dr. A. du Pré 


Rev, W. H. 


Price 6d.; per post, 8d. 


Offices: 3 BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL, EC, 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


Established 1842, 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from|COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum. from Two Guineas per annum. 
WEEKLY DELIVERY DEPART- N.B.—Two or Three Friends may 


MENT (for exchange of books at the ead 
oo Subscribers) from TWO | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 


GUINEAS per annum. and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage, 
FOREIGN BOOKS ARE AVAILABLE ON ALL SUBSCBIPTIONS. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses aud Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free, 


now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any address, 

The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
THEOLOGY, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION; also NEW and 
SURPLUS COPIES of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, SPANISH, and 
RUSSIAN BOOKS. 

Books shipped to all parts of the World at lowest rates, 


BOOKBINDING DEPARTMENT. 
Binding after any Pattern or Design carried out by the best Workmen, 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Ltd., 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD ST., W.C.; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telephone: Central 1515. 














NATIONAL REVIEW. 


Edited by L. J. MAXSE. 





SEPTEMBER, 1905. 
Episodes of the Month. 


The Foreign Poliey of France. By JULES DELAFOSSE, 
Member of the Chamber of Deputies, 


**Is Scotland Decadent ?”—-A Reply. By the Rev. ARCHI- 
BALD FLEMING. 


Sea-Power and the Poets. By ST. LOE STRACHEY. 
A Week in Western Ireland. By EDITH BALFOUR. 


The Northern University Movement—Victoria Univer- 
sity, Manchester. By TALBOT BAINES. 


Cricket Worship. By AN OLD HARROVIAN. 

American Affairs. By A. MAURICE LOW. 

Garden Shrubs. By the Rev. Canon ELLACOMBE, 

The “Selamlik.” By Lady SUSAN TOWNLEY, 

An Open Letter to the Home Secretary. By the Hon. 
STEPHEN COLERIDGE. 

Colloquies in a Suburbar Garden. 
CHRONICLER, 

The Revenue Aspects of Fiscal Reform. By Sir CHARLES 
FOLLETT, late Solicitor of His Majesty’s Customs, 

Greater Britain. 

Price 2s. 


By A SILENT 


6d. net. 


In response to a widespread demand, we have republished in 

cheap popular form the article in the June “ National Review” 

entitled ‘‘Some Candid Impressions of England,” by “A 

German Resident.” 

Copies may be obtained on written application to the Manager of 

the “ National Review,” 23 Ryder Street, St. James's, London, S.W., 

at the following PREPAID rates : 

10s. per 100 Copies. 35s. per 600 Copies. 

20s. 250 ss 60s. ,, 1,009 
Single Copies, 3d. post-free. 


Harper's Magazine 


For SEPTEMBER Now Ready. 








The Slave Trade of To-day. 
By H. W. NEVINSON. Illustrated. 


Writing from the scene of present-day African Slavery, the 
author gives a lurid picture of the treatment with which the 
victims meet, and of the connivance of one of the European 
Powers. The disclosures are a matter of international interest. 


The First Account of the Latest 
Antarctic Exploration. 


Written by the Explorer himself, Dr. JEAN B. CHARCOT. 
Illustrated. 


A TOPIC OF MOMENTOUS INTEREST. 


Universal Life. 
By Dr. C. W. SALEEBY. 


Dealing with life in what is generally considered inanimate 
matter. 


Eight Complete Stories. 
A Wealth of Illustrations. 


Contributions by LAURENCE HOUSMAN, W. D. HOWELLS, 


JUSTUS MILES FORMAN, BOOTH TARKINGTON, 
HOWARD PYLE, &c, &ce., &e. 


Harper's Magazine 


On Sale at all Bookstalls and 
Booksellers’. 





Telegraphic Address: BookmMEN, Lonpon. Codes: Unicopg and ABC, 





140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 





HARPER and BROTHERS, 45 Albemarle Street, London, W. 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW 6s. NOVEL. 


RAW MATERIAL. 


Episodes among Working Lads. By Miss PHYLLIS BoTTOME. 





CHEAP EDITION. With numerous Illustrations, 5s, net. 


POINT AND PILLOW LACE. A 


Short Account of Various Kinds, Ancient and Modern, and 
how to Recognise them. By Mary SHARP. 


AN INTRODUCTORY HISTORY 


OF GREECE. By the Rev. ArTHUR S. WALPOLE, Rector 
of Steeple Gidding, Peterborough. With Maps, Plans, and 
Illustrations, fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


INTERMEDIATE MECHANICS. By 


A. W. Porrer, B.Sc. Large crown 8vo, ds. 


A PRIMER OF LOGIC. By Miss 


CoNSTANCE JONES, Principal of Girton College, Cambridge. 
Feap. 8vo, ls. 6d. 


NOW READY. 


THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 


Edited by CHARLES HANBURY-WILLIAMS. 
No. 60. SEPTEMBER. 2s. 6d. net. 
MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S PROPOSALS AND CANADA. J. S. Ewart. 
———— BALANCE-SHEET OF THE WAR IN TUE EAST. 
ILLARI. 
ALPHONSE DAUDET. Mary F. Sanpars. 
THE INCREASING POPULARITY OF THE EROTIC NOVEL. Basiu 


‘OZER. 

MR. GLADSTONE AND THE DISSOLUTION OF 1874. Ronatp McNEILL. 
CAN PLANTS FEEL? G. Crarke Nurtatt. 
NEW LIGHT ON THE DEATH OF MURAT. J. Hotzuanp Rosz. 
EAST AND WEST. F. Carre.. 
ON CATALOGUE READING. Dora Greenwen~L McCaesney. 
SAVAGES AND CLOTHES. Frepenricx Bore, 

EAN CHURCH. ALGERNON CECIL. 

O JAPAN. Ricwarp Strawan Rowe. 
BEAUJEU (Chaps. 29-32). H.C, Batter. 


NOW READY.—The SEPTEMBER ISSUE of 


SCHOOL. 


A Monthly Record of Educational Thought and Progress. 
Edited by R. B. LATTIMER, M.A, 
No. 21.—Demy 4to, 6d. net, 


PRACTICE AND PRECEPT. | ; 
Sir R. Jebb on the Ideal University—Gloucester Agricultural Conference 
—City versus Country Life—The Way to Succeed Abroud—The Teachers’ 
Register—School Militarism—Voluntary Compulsion—Foreign Universi- 
ties—Overworked Children. 

POINTS ABOUT PUBLIC SCHOOLS. A Causerie. By S. E. W. 

THE UNFORTUNATE HALF-T'MER. 

IRISH INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION. By Joun Coorr, M.A. 

HIGHER DAY CLASSES IN RURAL PUBLIC ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 

an Education Secretary. 

















as an Educational Asset. 
AT BOULOGNE. By E. A. Lawzence, 





Y 





. F. J. Gould. 

OF TEACHERS. By Giipert Fazer. 

ARY EDUCATION,—III. 

ARTS AND CRAFTS. By J. C. Mrpp. 

WRITER. Mr. R. L. Leiguton’s The Boy and his 
NATURE. By Prof. H. E. Armstrone, F.R.S. 
1830.—III. By H. Kincsmitt Moors, D.D. 
Modern School. 

NG SCHOOLS. By A, Barger. 

Napoleonic Days. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


LONDON. 








Pictures for Presents and Home 
Decoration. 


Framed Autotypes are always acceptable Gifts. Their artistic character 
renlers them especially appropriate for decorative purposes in homes of 
taste, whilst their moderate cost brings them within the reach of most lovers 
of Art. 


Full particulars of all the Company’s Publications are given in 
THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 
Now Ready, NEW EDITION, with upwards of 150 Miniature Photo- 
graphs of Notable Autotypes and 23 Tint Block Illustrations. For 
convenience of reference the publications are arranged Alphabetically 
under Artists’ Names, Post-free, ONE SHILLING. 


A VISIT OF INSPECTION IS INVITED TO 
THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


Some Characters and. 





emis 


Service for Readers. 


In “Taz County GENTLEMAN AND Lanp anp Warzr” 
such subjects as Hunting, Horsebreeding and Veteri 
Hints, Gardening, the Building and Equipment of 
Country Houses and Bungalows, Fishing, Shooting 
Game Rearing, &c., &., are dealt with weekly, The 
Publishers will cheerfully give their readers the benefit 
of the knowledge of tho various members of their staff 
of Writers on any of the above subjects if they care to 
apply to READERS’ SERVICE DEPARTMENT, «Ty, 
County GENTLEMAN AND Lanp AND Waren,” 4 and:5 
Dean Street, Holborn, W.C. 








THIS WEEK’S ISSUE OF 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN 


AND 


LAND AND WATER” 


Contains the following interesting Articles: — 


CURLEW AND PLOVER. By C. J. Cornisu. 

A PLEA FOR THE PARTRIDGE. By a Keeper. 

THE DRAWBACKS OF PARTRIDGE DRIVING, 

HILL PARTRIDGES. By F. W. Mintaro, 

GUN-ROOM TOPICS. 

TECHNICAL SHOOTING ARTICLES. Their Value and Origin, 

THE MOST DIFFICULT SHOTS. 

THE GAMEKEEPER’S DIARY. 
September. 

HUNTING TOPICS. 

PUPPY SHOWS AND PUPPY WALKING. What is the 


Secret of Successful Walking ? 
EXTRACTS FROM EXMOOR. By “Pecp-ovr.” 
HUNTING NEWS IN BRIEF FROM MANY COUNTRIES, 
A COUNTRY LETTER FROM IRELAND. By “ Marntopr.” 
POLO. Ireland’s Triumph. 
COUNTRY-HOUSE TOPICS AND LAND AND WATER NOTES 
INTERNATIONAL FENCING AT ETRETAT. 
AN OLD PARISH ACCOUNT-BOOK. 
GOLF. The International Foursome. 


CHEAP COTTAGES EXHIBITION. 
Technical Criticisms. 
THE MULBERRY. A Fruit Tree for the Lawn. 


MOTOR-CYCLE RELIABILITY. By the Rev. AnrunpeLy 
WHATTON. 


SHOWYARD MORALS. By “ Oxsenven.” 

THE HORSE TRADE. 

VETERINARY HINTS. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC AND ACROSTIC COMPETITIONS. 


Hints for the Month of 


Ask your Newsagent to send you This Wecek’s Issue of 
“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN and 
LAND AND WATER.” 


. Price 6d.; by post, 6jd. 
Or write to 


The PUBLISHER, 4 & 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C. 





Service for Readers. 


In “Tur County GENTLEMAN AND LAND AND WaTER” 
such subjects as Hunting, Horsebreeding and Veterinary 
Hints, Gardening, the Building and Equipment of 
Country Houses and Bungalows, Fishing, Shooting, 
Game Rearing, &c., &c., are dealt with weekly. The 
Publishers will cheerfully give their readers the benefit 
of the knowledge of the various members of their staff 
of Writers on any of the above subjects if they care to 
apply to READERS’ SERVICE DEPARTMENT, “Tus 
County GENTLEMAN AND LAND AND Wares,” 4 and 6 
Dean Street, Holborn, W.C. 
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A SERVANT OF THE PUBLIC 


By ANTHONY HOPE. 


Illustrated by Harotp Percivatn, A.R.E. 


Crown 8vo, 6s, 


The relations—and the contrasts—between the “ Philistine” and the “Artist” have supplied the theme for many novels, some of them notable ones. In 


+ of them, however, a strong bias towards one side or the other has been exhibited. In ‘‘ A Servant of the Public’ 
ue rivate life of a famous actress—the author has tried to hold the balance true, and to show, in the case of Miss Ora 
ces, a8 well as in her own, how the oecupation and the temperament have their necessary effect on life and action, The author endeavours to exhibit 


of the 
ar nides—he takes none, 
THE FIRST EDITION 


—which is not a story of the theatre, but 
Pinsent’s numerous circle of 


18 NOW EXHAUSTED, 


THE PASSPORT va 


By RICHARD BAGOT, Author of “Donna Diana.” 


Crown 8yo, 6s. 


‘ novel of Mr. Richard Bagot's is a love-story pure and simple, The action takes place partly in Rome, but chiefly in the Sabine Mountains. It 
seal pre at first sight, and of the difficulties, the result of caste-prejudices and traditions, by which a nobly born Roman girl and her lover found them- 


THE PATIENT MAN 


selves confron 


By PERCY WHITE. 


Crown 8vo, 6s, 


The cenficting temperaments of a mother and daughter, each the product of a luxurious and selfish environment, are the subject of the new novel to which 


Mr. Percy White has devoted the powers of sympathy, satire, and observation, 





FOURTH EDITION. 
THE COMPLETE GOLFER. By Harry Varpon. 


With numerous Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. net. F 3 
“In this new book he explains how it is done in an exceptionally lucid, 
entertaining, and thorough manner. To the novice and to improving golfers 
of all degrees of skill he presents the full fruits of his experience. A splendid 
book.”—Scotsman, 


SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. By W. B. Bovtron. 


With 49 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

This work aims at giving a complete record of the life and work of the great 
artist. The strictly chronological method has been adopted, aud the painter 
has been followed through each year of his life in order to trace the develop- 
ment of his art, and to follow Reynolds through his social relations with 
many of the most notable figures of his day. 


A WANDERER IN HOLLAND. By E. V. Lwvcas. 


With many Illustrations, of which 20 are in Colour, by Herserr 
MarsHatt. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

In this volume Mr. Lucas tells the story of a pilgrimage through Holland. 
He describes all the important towns, and, endeavours to give a vivid and 
sympathetic picture of the life of the people in town and country, at home and 
at business, the treasures of the great galleries, the gardens, the canals, the 
old houses, the ingenuous life in the northern districts, and the fascination of 
the wide open country. The book contains some admirable illustrations in 
colour of Dutch scenery by Mr. Marshall. There are also many illustrations 
of the great pictures in the galleries. 


THE CITIES OF UMBRIA. By Epwarp Horron. 


With many Illustrations, of which 20are in Colour, by A. Pisa. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 


THE MOTOR YEAR BOOK FOR 1905. With many 


Illustrations and Diagrams, crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

This book contains a review of the developments in the Motor Industry and 
in Motoring of the past year. It hasa full account of the great shows, and 
every new invention is described. It contains a chapter on the Tri-car, and a 
highly important chapter on the laws affecting Motoring by Mr. A. Moresby 
White. The last portion of the book is given up to full descriptions, with 
many illustrations, of all the important types of motor in existence, 


SEA LIFE IN NELSON’S TIME. By J. E. MAserrenp. 
With many Illustrations, crown 8vo, 3s. 6. net. 

This book treats of life aboard our old wooden men-of-war. The interior of 
the ships is_described simply. Each detail of an ordinary sailor's day’s work 
is considered. Some account is given of the guns and other weapons then in 
use at sea, and of old naval customs, songs, punishments, &c. The book is 
illustrated by reproductions from old prints, and from original drawings. 


CANTERBURY. By J. C. Cox, LL.D., F.S.A. _ Iilus- 


trated, crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. [Ancient Cities. 


SHREWSBURY. By T. Aupen, M.A., F.S.A._ Iilus- 
trated, crown 8vo, 4s, 6d. net. [Ancient Cities. 
“We congratulate Mr. Auden in having succeeded in a remarkable degree in 
his task. The book is pleasantly written, and the facts are presented, on the 
whole, in such an attractive form thateven those not interested in Shrewsbury 
will find the book worth reading. The illustrations are delightf ~, E . 
—Athenzum. 


SONGS OF THE REAL. By May Donry. Crown 8vo, 


3s. 6d, net. A volume of poems. 
A Book called in Latin 
ENCHIRIDION MILITIS CHRISTIANI, and in English 


the Manual of the Christian Knight, replenished with most wholesome 
precepts, made by the famous clerk Erasmus of Rotterdam, to the which 
is added a new and marvellous profitable preface. 
From the edition printed by Wynken de Worde for John Byddell, 1533, 
Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE PURGATORIO OF DANTE. _ Translated into 


ger Prose by C. Gorpon Wricut. With the Italian text, fcap. 8vo, 
6. 6d. net. 


SELECTIONS FROM COLERIDGE. Edited by Artuur 


Srmons, With a Portrait in Photogravure, fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


A GOLDEN DIAL. Compiled by Erne, M. Hewrrr. 
Feap. 8vo, 2s, 6d. net. 
The book consists of prose and verse extracts for each day from writers past 
and present, English, American, and foreign. 


HOPPNER. By H. P. K. Sxrproy. With many Illustra- 


tions, demy 16mo, 2s, 6d. net. [Little Books on Art, 


OLD COLOURED BOOKS. By Grorce Paston. With 
16 Coloured Plates, feayp. 8vo, 2s. net, 
This little book serves as an Introduction to the “ Illustrated Pocket Library,” 
and gives notes concerning Rowlandson, Cruikshank, Alken, Leech, Pierce Egan, 
Combe, Surtees, and the great publisher of such books, Rudolph Ackermann, 


NEW NOVELS 


SECOND EDITION. 


MY FRIEND THE CHAUFFEUR. By A.M. 


and C, N. Wituramsoy, Authors of “The Lightning Conductor.” With 
16 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s, 
** My Friend the Chauffeur” is a romance of the automobile. 


SECOND EDITION. 


TWISTED EGLANTINE, By H. B. Marriott 


Watson. With 8 Illustrations by Frank Craig. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
SECOND EDITION. 


KNOCK AT A VENTURE. 


By Even 
PHILLPOTTS, Crown 8vo, 6s. 


_ The principal story is a tragedy, while most of the other records touch 
lighter themes, and not a few are purely humorous. 


THIRD EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


VIVIEN. By W. B. Maxwett, Author ; of 


‘The Ragged Messenger.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“* With this book Mr. Maxwell has achieved greatness.”—Morning Leader. 

‘** VIVIEN’ is a remarkable performance. It contains an immense number 
of characters, and all are most carefully studied and individualised. It is 
immensely long, but so fresh, vigorous, and interesting that we read to the 
end without any sense of fatigue or boredom. Here, for once, we have a book 
which is written by a writer who brims over with what he has to say, and who 
not only writes but feels and sees.”— Westminster Gazette. 


SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


THE FERRYMAN. By Hewen Maruers. 


Crown 8vo, 68. 

“The Ferryman” is Paul Vravanel, who ferries across the Styx all those 
broken-hearted and afflicted ones to whom life is a long-drawn-out agony, and 
wno have prayed in vain of Charon to merge their erings in the profound 
peace, the blessedness of death, Of the difficulties that beset Paul in his 
fulfilment of ‘‘Tom Shippon’s trust,” and the administration of the vast 
fortune left in his hands for the voluntary removal of the physically unfit, the 


story treats. 
THIRD EDITION. 


A JAY OF ITALY. By Bernarp Capss. 


Crown 8vo, 6s, 

“Tn his latest work Mr. Capes has put himself in the first rank of romantic 
writers. This tragedy beats with blood and life. It is a fine work, and 
reaches the high-water mark of living romance.”—Athenzum, 

‘* Not only the best that Mr. Capes has done, but one of the finest romances 
we have read for many days.”—Spectator. 

“The best book Mr. Capes has written, an imaginary portrait of the most 
exquisite kind. It has something of the great simplicity. Mr. Capes could 
find no better subject than the period and the people he has nobly realised 
and vigorously painted.”—Times. 


SECOND EDITION. 


THE PARISH NURSE, By Mary E. Many. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“*A brisk and original novel: the author's lambent wit plays about it, never 
erring against good taste, in a charming fashion.”— World. 

“Mrs. Mann's is a talent nearly akin to that of Jane Austen. She has the 
same insight, the same ability for making us quickly acquainted with people's 
foibles and follies, the same skill in handling sets of ordinary rural folk, so as 
to keep up our interest in them so long as she pleases, to exhibit them to us 
in their habit as they live.”—Mr, Fyre, in the Evening News. 


THE MARQUIS OF PUTNEY. By Ricaarp 


MarsH. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“This is a most unusual story.......Mr. Marsh shows a singular care and 
thoroughness, and no one can put a plot together more neatly than he. From 
start to finish, ‘ The Marquis of Putney’ palpitates with excitement.” 


—Morning Leader, 
SECOND EDITION. 


THE LADY OF LYTE. By Granam Hors. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 
SECOND EDITION. 


A TRAGEDY IN COMMONPLACE. By 


M. Urnquuart. Crown Svo, 6s. 

‘A tragic story, steadily and artistically worked up from the beginning. 
We can but honour a writer who chooses so difficult a subject and treats it 
with so much skill, and at the same time with so much sympathy and 
tenderness.”’—Palt Mall Gazette. 

‘‘Itisa fine book, a really strong novel.’”’"—Morning Leader. 


SECOND EDITION. 


BEHIND THE THRONE. By Wim Lz 


JuUEUX. Crown 8vo, 6s, 





TOM JONES. By Henry Fretpina. Paper, 1s. 6d. net; 
cloth, 2s, nets ‘ [Methuen’s Standard Library, | 


** Not only extremely interesting, but very powerful, and shows a minute 
knowledge of Italian politics. This is the best novel I have read of modern 
{taly.”"—Dove as SiapeEx, in the Queen, 





METHUEN and CO., 36 Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
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CASSELL’S AUTUMN LIST. 


SOSSSSOSSSSSHSSSOSSSSSHSESESOSOESOSOOS 


SIR WEMYSS REID’S MEMOIRS, 1842-1885. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by STUART J. REID. With Portrait in 
Photogravure, &c., 18s. net. 





NELSON AND THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


By ARNOLD WHITE and E.. HALLAM MOORHOUSE. 5s. net. 





THE ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
A Sketch of its Foundation and Development, and the Story of its Farm, Museum, 
Gardens, Menagerie, and Library. By HENRY SCHERREN, F.Z.S. 
With 12 Coloured Plates, about 50 in Black and White, and numerous Plans, 
some of which are published for the first time, 30s. net. This Edition is to be 
limited to 1,000 copies. 


FIVE FAMOUS FRENCH WOMEN. 


By Mrs. HENRY FAWCETT, LL.D., Author of “ Political Economy for 
Beginners,” “The Life of Queen Victoria,” “The Life of Sir William Moles- 
worth, M.P.,” &. With numerous Illustrations, 6s. 








PICTURES FROM NATURE. 
By RICHARD and CHERRY KEARTON. Being 15 Reproductions in 
the finest Rembrandt Photogravure from negatives made direct of birds and 
beasts in their native haunts. 10s. 6d. net. 
A Limited Edition of 100 copies on Large Plate Paper has been prepared, price 
42s. net. Each Proof will be signed by the Artists. 





A FLOWER WEDDING. 


By WALTER CRANE, R.W.S., Author of “Flora’s Feast,” &c. With 40 
Pages of Illustrations in Colours from Original Drawings by this well-known 


Artist. 6s. 





THE ART OF PORTRAIT PAINTING. 


A Practical Treatise, for the Student and Professional Painter, on the Art of 
Portrait Painting in Oil Colours. By the Hon. JOHN COLLIER, Vice- 
President of the Society of Portrait Painters; Author of “A Primer of Art” and 
«A Manual of Oil Painting.” With 16 Reproductions in Colour and 20 in Black 
and White, 10s. 6d. net. 





DUVAL’S ARTISTIC ANATOMY. 
New and Revised Edition, Edited and Amplified by A. MELVILLE PATER- 
SON, M.D., Derby Professor of Anatomy inthe University of Liverpool. With 
numerous Illustrations, 5s. net. 





GREAT PICTURES IN PRIVATE GALLERIES. 


A Selection from the Most Famous Modern Pictures in the Private Galleries of 
Great Britain Reproduced in Colours. .In 2 vols., each containing 48 Pictures, 
mounted on specially selected Art Paper. Cloth, 12s.; leather back, cloth 
sides, 15s. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY OF BRITISH ART 
(THE TATE GALLERY). 


With an Intreduction by Sir CHARLES HOLROYD, Keeper of the Gallery, 
and containing 24 Exquisite Rembrandt Photogravure Plates, and beautiful 
Reproductions of the Principal Pictures. Cloth, 12s.; leather back, cloth sides, 15s, 











CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, London ; 


NEW FICTION. 


THE HUNDRED DAYS, 3; 


MAX PEMBERTON, Author of “Tho 
Giant’s Gate,” “Red Morn,” &. With 
8 Full-page Illustrations by F. ¥ 
Townsend. 6s, 


THE SWORD OF GIDEON, 
By J. BLOUNDELLE - BURTON, 
Author of “The Hispaniola Plate,” 
&c. With 8 Full-page Ilustrations by 
W.H. Margetson. 6s. 


THE SPIDER’S EYE. By 


WILLIAM LE QUEUX. Withs Ful. 
page Illustrations by W. H. Marget. 
son. 6s. 


LEAVES FROM THE 
NOTE-BOOK OF JOHN 
CARRUTHERS: INDIAN 
POLICEMAN. _By Sir 
EDMUND COX, Bart., Deputy 
Inspector-General of Police (India). 
With 16 Full-page Illustrations, 3s, 6d. 


A WOMAN of the WORLD. 


An American Woman’s Counsel to 
other People’s Sons and Daughters, 


By ELLA WHEELER WILLCOX, 
Author of “Poems of Passion,” 
“Maurine,” &c. With Portrait 


Frontispiece, 6s. 


NEW POCKET EDITIONS. 


THE LITTLE MINISTER. By J. Mm. 
BARRIE. Cloth, 2s. net; leather limp, 
3s. net. 


THE IRON PIRATE. By MAX 


PEMBERTON. Cloth, 2s. net; leather 
limp, 3s. net. 


KRONSTADT. By MAX PEMBERTON. 
Cloth, 2s. net; leather limp, 3s. net. 


DANTE’S INFERNO. With 76 Full- 
page Illustrations by GUSTAVE DORE 
Cloth, 2s. net; leather limp, 3s. net. 


THE ARTISTS’ SERIES. 


Each book ¢ontains Full-page Coloured 
Plates and other Illustrations, 
5s. net each. 
1,.SIR LAWRENCE ALMA- 
TADEMA, O.M., R.A. By PERCY 
CROSS STANDING. 


2. HENRIETTA RAE (Mrs. Ernest 
Normand). By ARTHUR FISH. 


and all Booksellers. 
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